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ABSTRACT 

^ " This, report was written as part of the sponsor 

' evaluation of the Educational Development Center (EDCJ Open Education 
Follow Throu'gir'^'^agTefm un^deir-a— errar nt from th o U,S, Ot f±cB^± 



n 



Education. In this study four groups of adults (teachers, aides, 
adiicistrators, and parents) "who are involved with the growth and 
develoigrment of children in the EDC Follow Through program in 
Pater son ,"^N9w Jersey were interviewed. This report is divided into 
chapters concerning the following: (a) an overview, of evaluation 
research procedures, (b) background information, (c) an overview of 
classroom activit^ies, ,(d) how the teachers view their role in the 
school, (e) an overview of administrator activities, (f) the issue of 
parent inv^lvemejit , {q) views on children's learning, (h) opinions of 
teachers concerning the EDC approach to learning, (i) responses to^ 
questions concerning EDC advisors, fj) satisfactions and difficulties 
.in Follow Through, and (k) opinions concerning what will happen when 
Fol}.ow Through, leaves Paterson. Each chapter includes an 
introduction, -a summary of responses, an analysis of responses, and a 
detail of responses for each group intetviewed. An appendix is 
a,ttached which includes the interview questionnaires* Also attached 
ar^ a teacher ques.tioTinaire and the,;- background and methodology for 
that questionnaire. (PC) 
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PREFACE » 

\ 

' Thi5 report was written as part of the sponsor evaluation of the 

EDC Open Education Follow Through Program under a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Education, It was based on the recognition of a need to 
Share Informatlorf about how the adults who work with children In this 
program view their work. We hope it will be helpful to the people in 
the Paterson Follow Through community to share each other's perceptions 
- • .about their work. We also hope that the information presented in this 
' report will be helpful to others- who are workii^g towards Improving the 
^opportunities for the growth and development of^hildrerrr " " 

In this study, we interviewed four groups of adults - teachers, 
aides, administrators arid parents - who are involved with the growth 
and development^ of children in tt\e EDC Follow Through program in 
Paterson, New Jersey. They responded to questions about their^ views 
on ch11dren*s learning, their roles in the school, their work with 
EDC advisors, and the difficulties and satisfactions they have experi- 
enced while working in the Follow Through program. 

This study was conducted at a 'particulaf time in the program's 
development, in a particular community. It does not provide a basis 
for drawing conclusions about tnatters beyond the particular community 
studied and some clearly similar situations. It does provide detailed 

information about the beliefs and attitude of the adults interviewed 

If 

as they worked with children, with each other, and with EDC advisors, 

\ 

in the Follow Through program. 
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CHAPTER) 

^ OVERVIEW, OF EVA1.UATI0N RESEARCH 
PROCEDURES IN PATERSON' 

1.1 INTRODUCTION 

The distinctive feature of the EDO Follow Through approach Is 
Its advisor system. The. advisory is working to ^^^s^t teachers, 
aides, administrators and parent$ to broaden their perception of the 
teaching/learning process. We beTleve'that as these adults Increase 

X 

and enrich their range of responses, they w111,-become better able to 
respond effectively to the needs and resources of children^ 7 

At times, EDC advisors focus on working with teachers and aides 
in-order to effect educational change in the classroom; at pther 
times advisors emphas^ize the imfiortanCe of school and^coninunity sup- 
port for the EDC Follow Through approach. These classroom/Community 
focuses are complimentary. ^ • * 

Selected teachers, aides, administrators and parents at' the 
EDC Follow Through si^e in Petersen, New Jersey >/ere interviewed to 
determine their attitudes and opinions about'. the EDC advi-sor system; 
the teaching/learning process; and the role of school and cofnnunlty 
in implementing the Follow Through program. The functio^i of this 

J r ' 

report is to present the findings of those interviews. We have 
identified issues that seemed central to the functioning of the ^ 
program. We have also reported the detail and variety of respor^ses * 
to each question, so that readers of this report will have the 
backgrounds^ information with which to make their own inferences. ^ 



1.2 SITE SELECTION ^ , 

FoUowiflg the tife sequence established in the 1973-74 reseacch 
proposal, we selected two of the" te,n EDC Fql low. Through communities 
asi-research sites. Two sites were chose* 'to make possible in depth 
research within the constraints of a limi.ted research' budget and 
staff. For 197^-74, the criteria for site selection were: 

— The sites should include one ^metropolitan and one'' 
. non^^metropoTitan community. 

— The sites should approximate the average size of 
^..--Efie- Follow Through communities, i.e., having about 

sixteen Follow Through classrooms', 

• • r 

— The sites should be publk school s, 

— Peb()le in the sites shouM not see the researches' - 
threatening thjeir program. ^ a . 

~ The li'aisonSadvisors should be willing to cooperate 
' . with -the researchers. ^ . ^ 

Based on these cr^eria, we suggested the EDC Follow Through 

site4 in Burlfngton, Vermont and Paterson, New Jersey. We then 

conferred individually with fll EDC advisors to learn: 

— Which EDC-follow Through communities each advisor 
, ^ was familiar with; 

— Which* communities each advisor expected to be work- 
, ing in during the following year; 

" Whether each advisor agreed with the criteria set 
out by the researchers; 

" Whether each advisor felt t/i^t Burlington and 
Paterson were appropriate ^ites for the proposed 
research. ' , 

Most EDC advisors found Burlington and Paterson * acceptable 



* See separate report on EDC follow through prbgram in Burl 
ington, Vermont. 



choices as 1973-74 research sites. In, thfe meantime, the liaison-/ 
advisor for Paterson assured us of her wtllingness to cooperate 
with the r'e'searc*^ effort and we were then ready to talk irftlTFollow 
■ Thr&ug'h administrators in Paterson. ,^ 

■ ' the sliaison advisor who traveled to Patterson in August, 1973, 
Initiated discussion of .the proposed research with ^Me project- 

r 

dlreotors and principals in those communities- Since, thejr re^- 
actions were favorable, we followed up with telephone call-s to^ 
confiWthgir interest and to* arrange for an^ In^roductdryN visit by 
researchers in September. On the basis of tljese telephone' conver- 
sations, we' proceeded with planning and s^t the^ following letter , - 
to the project director, principals, local advisors, /'Policy Advisory 
Commi-ttee chairpersons and "Follow Through Community.". 

. ,We are writing to give you a general overview of our 
' ReseSirch^P^lan f^r t^ 1973-74 school year. 'We will be 
wqpKing \to>^locwment^and d^^ a fuller understanding of 
>t^e role of -the EDC h'alson advisor and the ways in which, 
.--^advisors, affect Fol low Through in Cflfimunities.^ We would 
like to work with you 6n a study of how the £Dt Advisory 
functions in PaterVor^.. ' ^ ' I 

tOar purpose in looking at the, impact. of EDC advisors > 
is to^fifid but: how the advisory role is seen; what IT / 
has 1&cjuded in the past; how it Is functioning in ,the^ 
present; what are +1;s strengths and its weaknesses. 
hope that such information will contribute to a growing 
understanding of what advisors have and have not been , ^ 
• aj>le to accomplish in the context of a particular com^^ 
\ TOnity and of what needs the coimiunity ^bas which are not 
being or perhaps cannot be met by the advisory system. 
The function of this iresearch will be to provide the 
.peopl-e erigaged in the task of Implementing Follow Through v 
/ with information on the basis of which they can consider 
modifying their goals an^/or* their procedures. 



To gather this informatiorf 'we plan to interview the 
liaison advisor and other ady^^sors who travel to the c6in- 
mufHty, relevant administrators, some teachers and aidas 
and some parents. This wijl give us several different 
perspectives on the advisors* functions. 

We hope that the »;esearch effort Will prove to be 
a constructive model yh developing waysW workijig to- 
gether. 

An ^important i^rt of our project will be to share 
^bur findings w1:th/the pe'ople who talk tp us. We 'plan to 
make the kinds or things we write aboutl available to 
the people we Interviewed before we share them with 
others. We wi/il then be able to incorporate into- our 
^ written reports both the original data wit1i our inter- 
pretations atid the reactions' by the people interviewed 
ta that dat^. All individual responses will be con- 
fidentia\l/ No 'person will b^ identified by name.. 
Referenc^'to role (administrator, teacher, aide, parent,' 
advisorV^Wvill be the met+(Dd of categorizing 'and report- 
ing responses. 

'The form in which we will report our findings'will ^ 
be case studies. Case studies do not provide a basis 
fof drawing conclusions about; matters beyond the 
particular cases and clearly similar cases. Our research 
will not ailow^u^ to make definitive statements about 
/other sites or about EDC acj^isors in general. Rather, 
' the cases suggest ques,tiolDs and^tdeas about the^ inter- 
/' action of elements within the case that may b^ relevant 
to other cases as well. / • 

We would like to copduct our research In Paterson 
with representatives of the PaterSon Follow Through com- . * 
munity. We hope'that you will bfe willing to work with 
^ us on this project. • 

. We have spoken with your project director who has 
offered to schedule'appointments for uS' to meet with you 
. on our visit to Paterson in September, 1973. With your 

interest and support,-we hope toUevelop a plan for coop- 
' erative work for the 1973-74 school year. 

* . ' . 

We look forw[ard to discuS/Sing this project with you. 

This letter outlined the tesearch focus that had been developed 

during the planning iN'me. We decided that the unifying thread for 



interviews of administrators, teachers, aides and parents should 
be the experiences those groups had h^d with EDC advisors and their 
opinions ^about EDC advisors' work. Additional questions would be 
designed to provide us with information about the co,Rtext in which 
EDC advisors worked. We also wanted the interview questions to 
yield information of interest to people in the communities. 

While work on tire interview format" proceeded we made the 
introductory visit to Pater son. We talked with the Follow Through 
administrators and with some of the teachers to explain our pur- 
pose in interviewing them. 

l'.3 SELECTION OF INTERVIEW SAMPLE 

Since our research was exploratory and we planned" to interview 
.people with several <i1fferent roles in the, Follow Through program, 
W2 had to make some choices about which members of particular groups 
to interview. We felt that all of the adm^inistrators who were 
directly involved with EDC advisors and the Follow Through program 
should be interviewed. In Paterson, the project director, two 
principals and two local advisors were the relevant administrators. 

Method of Sampling 

The method of modified random selection was utilized in these 
two sites in order to se-^ct manageable numbers of people to inter- 
view without relying completely on recommendations. 

In Burlington, we were able. to talk indiyidually with all 
eleven pairs of teachers and aides in the Follow Through program. 



whereas in Pater<^^^' we were able to talk individually with nine 
out of eightei.: ,;uirs of Follow Through teachers and aides. 

Since Paterson had eighteen Follow Through classrooms, our 
time schedule did not allow for extended interviews with all 



Paterson teachers and aides. Therefore, we asked the local ad- 
visors and project director to give us the names of those teachers 
who they felt had worked most closely with EDC advisors in the 
past. We then took a random sample of teachers, selecting four 
from School #6 and four from School #28, We were concerned about 
getting a range of grade Revels and of years of experience in 
Follow Through, but did net feel that a stratified random sample 
would be appropriate because of the small number of teachers in- 
cluded in our research. Therefore, we rejected the first random 
sample on the grounds that it did not offer the range of diversity 
we desired and drew a second random sample that happened to include 
all but one of the recommended teacher-^nd at least one teacher 



at each grade level. The sample included four first-year teachers, 
- which was equivalent to the proportion of first-year teachers in 
the .program. The random samples were drawn by taking the^ames of 
teachers from a hat and matching them with numbers drawn from 
another hat, the first eight were celected to be interviewed. The 
one teacher who had been recommended to us but not included in the 
random sample was added to the list to be interviewed, making a 
total of nine teachers* We then interviewed the aides who worked 
with these nine teachers. 




Because of limited resources, we were ftble to arrange for 
interviews with only fifteen parents. We used a combination of 
recommendations and random sampling in order to choose our sample. 

In.Paterson, parents' names were obtainea from the class lists 
of the nine selected teachers. This meant that parents with chil- 
dren Ir more than one of these- classes would appeal* more than once. 
No consistent effort was niade to eliminate multiple representation' 
of parents in Pat^rson. This simply means that a parent with more 
than one child in Follow Through would be more likely to be selected 
than a parent with only one child in Follow Through. We assumed 
that the recommended parents would agree to be interviewed, but. 
made provision for randomly selected parents to be replaced from a 
second list of randomly selected parents if parents in the first 
group selected could not be reached or if they chose not to be 
interviewed. The procedure for replacing parents from the primary 
random list was not totally workable, with the' result that two put 
of the fifteen parents interviewed in Paterson were not from the 
random list. 

1.4 CONSTRUCTION OF INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 

We began work on the interview schedules by concentrating on 
the questions for .teachers. We relied heavily on the Interview 
format for A Study of Teachers in Open Settings separately prepared 
by researchers at Educational Testing Service, modifying it for 
our purposes. We then constructed a shorter interview schedule for 



T 



aides by eliminating some of the questions asked of teachers, making 
some slight modfficat'lons in the remaining questions, and adding a 
few questions solely for aides* Many of the questions prepared for 
administrators were modified to suit the^dlfferent functions admin- 
istrators perform. The administrator interview questionnaire was 
left more open-ended than the teachers' and aides' because we 

expected greater variety in perspectives from the administrators 

If 

based on the differences in their jobs. The parents' questionnaire 
was devised to probe issues that seemed to be relevant and important 
for 4iaimtL--»J-t:i^as- constructed for use by parent interviewers 
rather than the EDC researchers themselves and was to be administer- 
ed without a tape recorder. Parent interviewers would record 

responses by nand. Therefore, it was considerably simpler and more 

r 

closed-ended than the other schedules. ~ 

A- 

IT 

1.5 INTERVIEW PROCEDURES 

Following our introductory visit to Paterson, interviews were 
scheduled with the people selected* We arranged to have two-hour 
blocks of time for interviews with each teacher and administrator 
and one hour with each aide. In general, interviews with teachers 
lasted from one to two hours, while interviews with aides lasted 
between thirty minutes and an hour. The interviews occurred in a 

s 

variety of settings to utilize available space - offices, ^ 
libraries, teachers' lounges, storerooms, unused classrooms^ etc. 
All interviews conducted by the researchers were tape recorded 

8 



to allow the Interviewers tg concentrate on asking appropriate 
probing and follow-up questions. The Interviews conducted with 
parents occurred In private horpes and were arranged by the parent- 
Interviewers. Responses to oarent Interviews were recorded on the 
question sheets by the parent Interviewers, by filling In blanks 
on closed-ended questions and by writing brief summary statements 
for open-ended questions or additional comments. 

The parent- Interviewers were chosen by the project director 
and local advisors in Paterson. Parent-Interviewers' training con- 
sisted of two evening sessions, each an hour-and-a-half long. The 
first session had two purposes: to Introduce the pr-ospecttve 
parent-Interviewers to the project and to the researchers and to 
give them a chance to look at the questions .and suggest improve- 
ments. During the introduction, the purposes of the study were 
set out and the method of selection of interviewees was explained. 
We also clarified the terms of payment for their work as parent- 
"fntervi ewers. Tn Paterson, three parent-interviewers were paid 
fifty dollars each for their work. The payment was intended to 
cover the time required for the training sessions, setting up and 
-traveling to interviews, and the interviews themselves. The dis- 
cussion of the questions familiarized the parent-interviewers with 
the content and layout of the question sheets and gave them an 
opportunity to indentify questions that seemed inappropriate or 
poorly phrased. Changes were made in the interview questions as a 

9 
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result of suggestions ^made by parent interviewers. 

The second training session focused on the interviewing and 
recording process. It began with brief instructions from the re- 
searchers on interviewing and recording techniques. For example, 
parent- interviewers mre instructed to repeat questions that 
interviewees did not understand and to write down interviewees' . 
exact words when summarizing responses to open-ended questions. 
The next step was for one researcher to interview one of the 
parent-interviewers, using the question sheets but also tape 
recording the Interview, Parent- interviewers, except the one 
being interviewed for demonstration purposes, recorded responses 
as the interview progressed. At the end of this demonstration 
Interview the researchers and parent-interviewers compared their 
records of the responses. When agreanent on the most accurate 
^record could not be reached by comparison,. the tape was used to 
replay the exact response. This process also provided opportun- 
ities for discussion of the interviewing techniques demonstrated 
by the researcher. Parent-interviewers were then instructed to 
conduct at least two practice interviews, w,ith each other or with 
friends wh.o had children in Follow Through, before conducting 
intervi&ws with the s lected parents, 

1,6 DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

The first st-ep in dealing with the data on the interview tapes 
was to listen to the tapes and put the relevant responses Into > 

10 



wrUten form. Transcription would have been the most desirable 
method, but was not feasible because of the costs Involved. There- 
fore, the researchers listened to the tapes and recorded data on 
protocol sheets, these sheets simply restated the questions with ^ 
space for filling In responses. Some of what was said during an 
Interview was not recorded. Most responses were paraphrased. 
When several points were made on the same topic, they were listed. 
\^ Particularly relevant and interesting statements were quoted 
Wctly. The major effort at establishing reliability among the 
^^ree researchers in recording^ responses was an initial independent 
r^ording by researchers of the same Interview and comparison of 
wha't was recorded and how it was written. A few more Interviews 
were' recorded by one researcher and then listened: to by a second 
researcher who ctfedi^d the protocol. Occasional checks of the 
tapes during the report-writing stage Indicated a high level of 
accuracy in the protocol material. 

The second step, following the conversion of the taped inter?-* 
^ views into written protocol form, was to aggregate responses. This 
was done by putting together the responses to each question of all . 
members of a single group in one community. For example, all 
teachers* responses. to the question on what they thought children 
should be learning (chapter 7, question 1) were combined. This 
procedure allowed us to exani^Pie the responses of all members of a 
group to the same question, making the group - tuachers, aides. 
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administrators - the main unit of analysis* 

The third step was summarizing responses of all members of .a 
group to a particular question. Categories were developed and the 
number of people whose responses fell into each category was re- 
ported. Care was taken at the summarizing stage to report as fully 
as possible the variety of responses. Including mention of many 
points made by single individuals. Categorizing always simplifies 
individital responses by combining, them with others that are only 
"similar, not identicaTT In addition, categories are usually less 
specific than the statements actually made by respondents. For 
example, when a certain number of teachers are reported as having . 
included "helping children become more independent" as one of 
their goals for teaching, a number of mare specific statements 
about what that means to individual teachers, and the examples 
given to illustrate, are glossed over. For this reason, there is 
a tendency in summarizing responses to give more detail in ^ 
describing an unusual response than in describing a uniform, 
response from several people. The bulk of the text of this report 
is devoted to a fairlystraightforward reportfng of what people 
said, in summary form. 

The foregoing description of methods of processing the inter- 
view data dealt with the taped interviews with teachers, aisles and 
administrators. 'Since the^a^ent Interviews were recorded in 
written form, and many response categories had been developed 
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before these Interviews were conducted, they were much easier to 



process. The report on the parent Interviews Is mainly a tabula- 
tion of responses to closed-ended questions and a summary of 
responses to open-fended questions. 

Actual analysis of the data followed the summarizing stage* 
Two forms of analysis were applied, both closely tied to the data 



jn'its suimary form. One Involved comparing the responses of 
different groups to the same question"^ and drawing inferences for 
making recoimiendations based on the differences or similarities 
among groups. This, of course, applied only to those questions 
asked of^ more than one group* The other form of analysis Involved 
drawing Inferences, speculating, or making suggestions based on 
the responses of people in one group to one question, or set of 
questions. The major function M analysis was to identify Issues 
that seem9d relevant to the functioning of the program and that 
would^reward farther attention, either by the researchers, the EDC 
Staff, or the people In the communities. 

There were some difficulties in analyzing responses that shou|d 
be noted. This was due in part to the different roles of the 
members of the ^idminlstrator group, as well as to the different mode 
of interviewing the parent group. With teachers and aides, the 



r^m» There were fewer administrators and their roles were more 
diveHe* In reporting acbninistrators^ responses, less aggregation 




• was possible, which, in turn, made "it hapito compare the responses 
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of administrators as a group with those of teachers or aides. 'It 

was difficult to compare responses of parents with other groups 

I 

becai^se the method of interviewing them and recording their re- 
sponses was different. The difficulties have not prevented us from 
attempting comparisons, but readers of the analysis sections of 
the report should take them into account. 

1.7 PROGRESS REPORTS TO THE COMMUNITY 

^ Two progress reports were made to Paterson before the 
completion of the final report. . Written drafts of selected sections 
of the final report were distributed to the commniity and the re- 
searchers talked with the people there about the material. The 
progress reports had several purpos.es. One. was to give the people 
we interviewed an opportunity to participate, in the revision of 
some sections of the final report before it was completed. We had 
promised them this opportunity when we first arranged to'^do the 
interviews In order to avoid the kind of situation where people 
cooperate with a. research endeavor and then see the publication of 
its findings with very little bn-going knowledge of its process 
and results. We did not promise to totally revise the report ac- 
cording to the community's suggestions, but did promise to take all 
suggestions into account and at least to note desires for revision 
in our final report. Another purpose of the progress reports was 
to receive -comnients and suggestions' on our work that couTd be 
incorporated into the final report to make it a more useful and 



relevant document. A third purpose of the progress reports was to 
gTve^he^people intervi-ewed a clear understanding of how we were ■ 
dealing with the materials included in this study so that they, 
could knowledgeably assess its strengths, weaknesses, and^applica- 
tions. 

The first progress>eports took plate in March," 1974. The 
♦ 

parent reports had been completed in draft form by this time, so 
they were pfesented^ in their entirety to the parents who had 
conducted the interviews^and to other interested parents and staff. 
The section* of the staff interviews that was reported included 
questions about opinions on what children should be learning, 
assessments of the degree to which children in the program were 
J earning .those things, and opinions about the "value and extent, of 
parent involvement in the school. Conferences were held with 

Q 

Paterson administrators. We met only with the teachers and aides 
who had been ftiterviewed, and we saw them in four small groups^ one 
group for teachers and one for aides, in each of the two schools. 

The meetings began with an overview of the research project, 
outlining who had been interviewed, what topics- had been explored, 
and a description of the method v^,e were using for summarizing and 
reporting the data* This description was iTIustrated by a written 
document containing actual summaries from the protocol material of 
responses to one questioti* Comparison of the summaries with the 
draft of the section of the report that was based on those summaries 
provided a clear picture of how the researchers were working with 
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the material. Small group discussions allowed people to say whether 
they felt the reporting was accurate and whether they felt it 
warranted revision. We found by going through this process that 
there were some points at which our interpretation of the data was 
different from that of th'e people ^e hao' interviewed. In Paterson, 
for example, we agreed Jto add a category ^suggested by a group of 
aides to our final report. 

We scheduled.a second progress report for early June. This 
time draft copies of the section we planned to discuss had been 
sent before we. arrived so that they could be read in advance. 

In Paterson, the time pressures of the end of the school year 
Inade it difficult to schedule meetings with us.^ Therefore, the * 
researchers did not visit Paterson at that time but requested that 
any questions or suggestions about our draft report be reported to 
us through the local advisors. 

- The full report was sertt to Paterson in November, 1974. We 
requested that the people who had, participated in tfie research 
yev.iew the ct)mpleted study and send us their comments and sugges- 

* tions. The discussions and exchange of views between community 
participants and EDC Follow Through staff which followed proved 

' to be a complex and very important phase of the total research 
process. Each conwnent and suggestion by the community was most 
carefully considered. Numerous changes were made which reflected 
the community's concerns and EDC Follow Through 's commitment to 
the integrity of the research process. We feel that a productive 
baTance has been achieved in this final report. This process was 
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compl-eted in'March,.^ 1975. • The final report will now be distri- 
buted to the U.S* Office of Education and share^l- with 'EDC Follow 
Through conrnunities and others interested in the development of' 
Follow Through, and open education, ' 

1-6 CRITIQUE OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES AND FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

The research procedures for this study were chosen to fulfill 
two purposed: 1) to develop a broad data base, with a focus on 
the work of EDC advisors, as well as to describe the EDC Follow 
Through program in two communities, and 2) tc^ provide useful 
formative information to the- people at the two community sites. 

With regard to our first research purpose, as listed above, 
open ended interviews were chosen as t|ie method for data collec- 
tion. This was done* to allow issues to emerge that'were of concern 
to the groups interviewed/ We feet we Wave been successful in 
developing a broad data base and in identifying many Issues of 
importance to the 'community groups. 

A reporting procedure that proved to be particularly effective 
was the aggregation of responses of all members* of a group to the 
same question. The advant^ige. of this approach was identification 
of^^areas of agreement' and disagreement among menibers of a group and 
the possibility for generalizations about the opinions and exper- 
iences of people in. each group* Aggregated responses also 
facilitated comparisons across groups on those questions asked of 
more^ than one group. A disadvantage of this approach was tliat it 
concealed some of the important points developed by an individual 
throughout *that person's whole interview. Some individuals inter- 
viewed stated themes that recurred throughout their interviews, • 



indicating their" importance and -providing a wealth of detail on 

selected issues. Aggregating responses dil^t-ed-tfnTlrind of \ 

information^ . ^ ^ . 

Another procedure thai: m^its further rcoinment was the training 

of. parents to interview other parents. This was worthwhile both In 

•facilitating data collection for this research project and In cort- 

filing our belief that other cjroups, not only researchers, can 

collect valuable informatiorf, Give^n the modest amount, qf training 

provided' flind the lack of on-sit\ supervision, the.r^jesults of -^these 

procedures were quite good. T^he parent-interviewers proved capable 

and responsible^^ We .rwere assured that our ctecislon not ta try to 
,tape reciu5d-iiit#*^A^^ even though the 



lack, of such recording made' Independent" verification of response? 
impossible.* Such verification wou,ld have been heli^ul when more 
jjftformatlon about a specific comnjent was neecled. In addition, such* 
verification would have been helpful -in assessing %he degree of 
interviewer influsnce, as on the case where three of the four 
parents who had several negative thi rigs to say about Follow Through 
were. Interviewed by the same parent-infervlewer. "^^ . 

With regard to our second research' purpose -/to provide useful 
formative In^rmatlon, wfe had hoped to'r^kl* our findings 1f?ined lately 
available to .people in* the communities by providing .feedback at ' 
regular intervals during the school year. The need to" travel some 



distance to the contnunity sites limited our ability to develop the 
kinds of on-going personat relationships afid infbroaal reporting 
procedures we had Intended to be an i^tegral.^paVt^of .the process of 
this research. As the research proceeded, we began to realize 
that our.conwnitment to detailed interim reports locked us into a ^ 



'kind of writing s.tyle that at times became too lengthy and repeti- 
tlve. 4'his final report would haye been more cogent and irrmediately 

.relevant to community needs had it been short t ^d more selective. 
For example, a few issues could have been singled out as especially 
important and evidence marshalled from whichever parts of the 
interview were appropriate. Instead, we tried to report the detail 

^of what was $a]d in response to all questions, so tfiat readers of 
the report 6ould haVe the background^formation^to identify issues 
and make their own inferences, at each stage of the reporting 
procedure, . . - ' ^ * ' 

We had jassured the people at the site that anything said in 
the interviews would be reported in such a way as not^to identify 
individuals. We learned that this was, impossible to do-in'^fl 

cases, fte now believe that the def3.r^tioK. of confidentiality nCst . 

• » ■ ^- . ■ * - * 

be spelled out more carefully in advance," It afl so seems that less 
rather tjian more confidentiality -should, be pcomisi^.'' That is, 
^respondents should be assured th|< 'theii names will^ot be attached 
to statements but should be made awsire tjhat somg. statements wilt , 
te quoted andrfehat^^they may be characte^ri zed ways, ttiat^make them 
idenfiUable to> others at their site. This would be Tssrof ^ \ 
problem If- data collection methods other, than interyiewii1g.,were, 
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used. ' ,. , . , ■ , 

•■ Lastly, another problem we encountered^thaC'limited the fornT7 
atiye use of our research was the unexpectedly la^ge amount of time 
required to process the open-ended interview data. Instead of 
going through two complete cycles of data colle^ftion and reporting, 
'we were able to complete only one cycle, with the final reporting ' 
coming late it) the year. In order to be used formatively, research. 
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and feedback needs to be conducted In shorter cycles, perhaps a 
few. months in duration. 

In conclusion. In looking back at the Rrocess and development 
of the actual research projective feel we have gained a go'od deal 
of prai:tical research knowledge, as well as more detailed 
infoVmation^bout what two actual Follow Through sites are like 
^and how groups at those sites view the work of EDC advisors. We 
xan now realistically consider other research approaches. 

Another way of describing what now seems to be a potentially 
' superior research .design Involves making a sharper distinction 
between the two functions of (1) providing useful formative inform- 
tion to people in the site^ and (2) developing analyses of Important 
i issues based on the data* The first functiorv needs short cycles of 
i„.^,4ata^ c ol lection - a nd-repQr-t1ng-4n order for the data not to seem out 
pf date to thfe people who provided It. The second function needs 
more time and a variety of data to be done well. Therefore, a mdre 

t 
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promising design might begin with simple data collection procedures 
designed to r^eveal some important issues. An example of such a 
'procedure is the one described by'Rippey (Studies in Transactional 
Evaluation 1973, pp. 14-^66). He explains how questionnaires may 
be constructed out of comments written by the "subjects" of the 
research. The questionnaires provide a quick and efficient means 
of assessing the amount of agreement or disagreement about issues 
raised by the people in the sites themselves. Researchers could , 
^ ^ theft select'from the issues raised, ones that seemed especially 
.important and amenable to further research. We have identified 
such Issues in the research reported here, but it required a full 
year's exploration • 



The process of identifying and exploring issue'sHn. a variety 
of ways can make J t possible for the researchers to develop a 
careful 'analysis of several of those -issues, backed by various 
kinds of data, during and after the time when they are collecting 
and reporting data in the sites. The analysis would not have to 
be reported with the same speed or in the same form as the raV; 
data. It might, for example, come out several months after the 
data collectthg had ceased and take the form of a brief article 
addressed to a wide audience, including the people in the sites and 
others concerned about Follow Through and Open Education. We hope 
to move in this direction with future EDC Follow Through research. 

The final report on the 1973-74 EDC Follow Through research 
will be shared with the people in the Paterson Follow Through pro- 
gram, the EDC advisory, staff, the U. S. Office of Education, people 
in the other nine EDC Follow Through corranunities and others 
Interested in the development of Follow Through and Open Education^ 
It will be distributed in October, 1974. 
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CHAPTEI^ 2 ^ 

BACKGROUND .INFORMATION: PATER50N TEACHERS, 
AIDES. ADMINISTRATORS AND PARENTS 

2.1 INTRODUCTION 

We asked a few background questions of alT groups we Interviewed in 
order to get a picture of theilr previous work experience, educational 
background, length of service in Follow Through, and the way they learned 
about and became involved in Follow Through. The responses to these 
questions are summarized here to give a picture of the people we inter- 
viewed. Some of this background information was useful to the researchers 
in understanding differences in responses to the succeeding questions In 
the Interview. For example, experienced teachers tended to respond to 

-ttriTTgmTferehtly from teachers who were just beginning their teach- 
ing careers. Hqwever, the major function of this information is to suggest 
that the backgrounds of the people we talked with are similar to those of 
school personnel and parents who are not involved in Follow Through. 

2.2 TEACHER BACKGROUND ' * 

Experience . The nine Paterson teachers who. were interviewed 
had taught an average (mean) of 4.4. years, counting the current year. 
The newest teacher was in her first year of teaching; the most experienced 
teacher was beginning her twelfth teaching year. The teachers had been 
in the Follow Through program for an average of 2.1 years. The teacher 
with the longest experience in Follow Through was beginning her third 
year. Two teachers had taught in pre-school, one of those in Head Start. 
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' Education. Eight teachers had bachelor's degrees. One had a 
master's degree. Four teachers said they We taking courses toward 
master's degrees. A fifth teacher had taken several non-degree coursed 
beyond the bachelor' si 

Non- teaching Experience. Four of the teachers had jyorked In non- 
teaching jobs. Including business, sales, library, and factory work. 

Entry Into Follow Through . Three teachers said they were attracted 

to Follow Through because they agreed with the open classroom approach. 

One of those teachers had taught previously in an open classroom. Two 

• •• . * 
other teachers mentioned having experience in open classrooms. Two 

teachers said they had applied to teach In the Paterson school system 

and h ad learned about the Follow Thrqujh program later. One teacher CAm 

to Paterson because she had been teaching In a white suburb and -wanted 

to teach black children. Another came from a rural area to be In the 

city. One had already been teaching In School #28 and entered Follow 

Through to explore new ways of teaching. One teacher vas recommended to 

the project director by her college. 

2.3 AIDE* BACKGROUND 

Education! All nine aides had completed h1g)i school or held a high 
school equivalency certificate before becoming Follow Through aides. In 
addition, one aide had post-high school training as a secretary and as a 

* We have used the term "aide" consistently in this report, because that 
Is the official National Follow Through term for this position. In the 
Paterson school system, an aide becomes an "assistant teacher" and then 
an "associate teacher" as she accrues college credits. Six "aides" 
were considered assistant and associate teachers in Paterson. 
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beautician. Another aide had earned some college credits before working 
in Follow Through.^ All nine aides have been attending college courses 
since becoming Follow Through aides. 

Experience in Follow Through . The average (mean) n.umber of years 
of experience in Follow Through for the nine aides who were Interviewed 
was 3.4 years, counting the current year. The range was from two to 
four years. Five had been aides for four years. 

Experience before Follow Through . Five of the aides had taught 
pre-school or .Sunday school before becoming 'aides. ^ Two more had done 
volunteer work with children. Six aides had done non-teaching work, 
three in factories, three in offices. 

Entry into Follow Through . Five aides became involved in Follow 
Through because- their children (or grandchildren) were in Follow 
Through classes. Two of these spoke of participating in parent activ- 
ities and one said she had volunteered in her child's class. Three 
aides first heard about. Follow, Through through friends or members' of 
their families. One was asked to apply by the project director. 
' A Comparison of Teachers' and Aides' Experience in FT 



Teachers 




Aides 




Years Teaching 


Years in FT 


Years in FT 




niean=4*4 


medn=2J 


inean=3.4 




range=l-12 


range=l-3 


range=2-4 
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2.4 ADMINISTRATOR BACKGROUND 

Education . The five Paterson administrators all had bachelor's 
degrees and teacher certification. The two principals had master's 
degrees and principal certification. The project director was certified 
as a guidance counselor, and the two local advisors were taking courses 
and hoping to. arrange course credit for an EOC workshop series. 

, Teaching Experience . The principals said they had taught 16 and ' 
, 18 years. One had spent four of those years as learning disabilities, 
specialist for the school district. The local advisors had both been 
teachers In School #28 (for 7 years and 5 yiears) before working In 
Follow Through; both also had worked as Follow Through teachers. The 
project director said that she had been a teacher and guidance counselor 
In the school system for many years before becoming Involved In Head 
Start and being assistant director of a Title I program In Paterson. 

Follow Through Administrative Experience . The average (mean) 
length of time as an administrator In Follow Through, counting the 
current year, was 3.8 years, with a range from two to six year's. 

Non-teachlng/Admlnl strati ve Experience . Three administrators 
mentioned previous employment outside the area of education. Their 
jobs Included serving in the army. Industrial and factory work, civil 
service, and work with mental Institutions. 

Entry Into Follow Through , In one case the principal said 
Follow Through was put in his school; the other said Follow Through 

* 

was already In the school when he was transferred there. The project 
director was chairman of the Follow Through planning caimlttee In 1968 
while she was a gu1d':;nce counselor and working with Follow Through. She 
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became project director In September 1969. One local advisor was among 
the'-four Follow Through teachers of 1968; In September 1970 she became 

a 

local advisor when the position was created. The other local advisor 
was a Follow Through^ teac^tier for one year, an advlsor-ln-tralning for 
one year, and then became the second Paterson local advisor. As local 
advlsor-in-training she became familiarized with the potential of the 
Follow Through program and .broadened her background. The year folloW- 
ing this training, she became a regular local advisor. 



2.5 PARENT BACKGROUND 
Responding parents : 

Current employment f 



Education: 



15, mothers of Follow Through children 
School #28 10 mothers 
School #6 5 mothers. 

School #28 : 

4 mothers reported working at this time 
3 full-time 

1 part-time 

6 mothers reported not working at this time 

School #6 : 

' 4 mothers reported working at this time 

2 full-time 
2 part-time 

1 mother reported not working at this time 

School #28 

None reported 8th grade or less 

5 reported some high school 

3 reported completed high school 

2 reported some college 

School #6 : 

None reported 8th grade or less 

3 reported some high school 

2 reported completed high school 
None reported some college 
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Number of children in 
parent's care: 



Ages of children ; 



Children who had 
participated in 
Head Start: 



School #28 : ranged from 1-6 children 
2 mothers: 1 child 

1 mother: 2 children 

2 mothers: 3 children 
4 mothers: 5 children 
1 mother:. 6 children 

School #6 ; ranged from 1-3 children 
T mother: 1 child 

4 mothers: , ■ ^ 3 children 

School #28 ; ranged from 1 yr. to 15 yrs. 
School #6 up to 16 years of age 

Sc hool #28 ; 7 mothers reported having had. 
children In Head Start 

School #6 ; 5 mothers reported having had 
children In Head Start 
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CHAPTER 3 

overview of classroom activities: paterson teachers and aides 

3.1 introduct;ion 

Teachers and aides were asked to describe a "typical day" in 
their classroom. This section was included to elicit a broad descrip 
tion of the teaching (ia$. The focus of the questions was on 'hew 
teachers and aides worked together and how they worked with children. 

3.2 and 3.3 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER AND AIDE RESPONSE 
How Teachers and Aides Worked Together 

The descriptions of how teachers worked with their aides and ' , 
how aides worked with their teachers are strikingly compljementary. 
Teachers val„ued aides taking initiative in classroom activities and ^ 
aides valued their freedom to do so. Teachers anjd aides noted the 
importance of working together on a sharing basis. Those teachers . 
new to the program stressed the helpful aspects of working with an 
experienced aide. 

Although time for formal planning between teachers and aides - 
seemed to be limited, teachers and aides still managed to talk to- 
gether about the classroom. Generally, teachers seemed to take 
responsibility for making overall plans for the classroom. Aides 
were asked for suggestions and the aides felt that their suggestions 
were valued and utilized. 

In terms of activity within the classroom, aides seemed to 
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value the Independence to carry out their ovm ideas while working 
with the teacher. They were most satisfied when the teacher gave 
them the freedom to choose activities according to their own inter- 
ests and abilities. Several aides mentioned that they and't^Jr 
teachers each worked, with groups, shared rfesponsi bill ties, and 
alternated in the leading of activities. An aide experienced In 
Follow Through talked about the value of her experience working 
with children and with a teacher. She was sensitive to the need 
to work together with" her teacher, who was new to the program,' so 
that the teacher could gain experience in her own way. In general, 
the complementary emphasis of teacher and aide responses s°eemed to 
indicate that a satisfying and productive balance was being 
achieved. 

How Teachers and Aides Work with Chlldreri 

Most teachers stressed the need to view children as Individuals 
with different needs and abilities. They also spoke of the chlL-- 
ren's need for adult guidance in completing work responsibly and In 
making choices. The issue of children's choices was a common theme 
throughout all teachers' responses and was often combined with dis- 
cussion of the degrees of "openi^ess" that are considered appropriate 
In 'the classroom. Teachers' responses indicated that various styles 
- of organizing the classro'6m were used during a teaching day: -work- 
ing together as a whole group, In small -groups, individually, and 
in different combinations. Dividing the room into "areas" was also 



a comnon method of classroom organization. Finally, the Importance 
of reading was stressed, ^ 

In odescrlbing the ways they worked with children, aides stress' 
ed their belief that children want to learn. They felt that chil- 
dren learn best. when they have opportunities to express themselves 
and to work at their own pace, ^Aldes talked about the need" for 
adults to encourage children's Independence and tO' develop 
children's ability to make meaningful choices, .Most aides said 
that^heir classrooms were dlvlded^nto "areas" for learning. The 
children often chase what they wanted, to do and the aides provided 
constructive limits and dln^tlon.. They worked with children 
individually, in small groups, and sometimes with the class as a 
^whole. Several aides stressed the fact that they (the aides) couTd 
Choose to go Into any area with a group of children/ The' desire to 
build learning activities around the children's Interests was 
evident. Children had freedom to move while' the aides supervised, 
helped/ and set limits. The need for strjjcture In an open class- 
room was stressed. Aides described thelr^ rales In working with 
children as helping the teacher, helping the children, and helping 
themselves to learn and to grow. 

The basic goals towards which teachers and aides worked with 
tihlldreti were similar, with some differences In emphasis and per- 
spective. Both groups felt it was importajjt to yiew'chlldren as. 
Individuals with Interests and abilities. Promoting ^pportuixlty 
for childrjen" to make choices,. with adults setting 4im1t^^, was a 
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common goal. ' ^ 

Dividing the classroom Into "areas" was a usual method of 
organizing activities. Teachers and aides both worked with 
Individuals and groups. Teachers discussed appropriate degrees of 
"opennes?^" while aides stated the need for structure In an open 
classroom. 

Although both teachers and -aides seemed to view themselves as 
learners as well as teachers, the aides placed* special emphasis on 

I 

tlie yal-ue of their ciwn opportunities to make choices and to develop 
their Ideas and abilities. -They seemed to value most the same 
opportunities for children that they valued for their oWn continuing 
development. . - • 

3.4 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE *. 
How teachers Work With Their Aides 

Six teachers specifically commented that the teacher and aide 
shared the same things. ' The teacher worked with one group while 
the aide worked with another, Xhey alternated leading activities, 
working with individuals, andgetting materials together. One of 
these teachers said, "We talk things over to understand each other's 
styles." They met at Intervals to consider interactions within the 
class jand regrouped from time to time. Another teacher noted that 
her aide was experienced in the progrtm and was a big help in set- 
ting, up thg classroom. The following quotes. by two of these • 
teachers illusjirate qualities they valued in their relationship with 
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their aides: . ' V- • ? " . 

^ " . . ••■ 

I have a beaiitifiil^aide. .yShe's jast' so together. 
It's not a teachfer-aide situation in piy cT^srooJn. 
It's just two- people working... If she's wwiing 
witiv a group ar\d ihe (makes a suggestioFt) ji Bright, 
therfwe'n do it. . " . 

I happen to .have s very^good aide - she's very 
independent. She can ijiitiate .several other 
things In the cl-assroom (while the teaeher is • ' . 
' working with a group), • . ^ 

Ihese comments indicate that these teachers valued working 
together on a' sharing basis. They^ppr'eciafed their aides inde- 
pendent qualities and also valued their ideas and experience. 

Several other" teachers expanded on thase theme's. One teacher 
said, "We work together Yeally^ well . I don't tell my aide wh^t to 
do - she figures out her own activities and'she likes it this way." 
Another teacher felt her aide had "fantastic ideas," and the 
teacher "^ried very hard to make those ideas work. She added, 'iShe' 
there - she's not like a silent partner. She has her contribution 
to whatever is going on." 

Another teacher said of her aide, "She h^s a wealth of exper- 
ience that she relates to children." Another teacher said, she • 
usually asks her aide if she -likes to do one thing or another,^nd 
the aide will choose. "If "she want's to try something, then we 
usually work it out the next day," ., ' 

Of the teaching ^taff interviewed in the Paterson Follow . 
Through program, aides (including assistant-and associate teachers) 
were more experienced in the program than teachers. Four teachers 



sre In^their Mrst year in Fallow Through; the aides v/ho worjt with 

• ' • r * 

those teachersi^have frbrt two Vo four years experience jn the pro- 
.gram. WoHdng with an expeHenced aide can be most helpful to a 
.jtiew teacher!* It can also, pose some difficulties, such as an aide 
seeming/to take over the cHts and the teacher being concerned that 
her own tr>iflinq ah?l e){perjence' were not being valued by her aide. 

Planning for the ckssroom 

Five teachers comnenwd that time for planning together with 
their kides is limited . As one teacher said: 

' Planning .is really limited .organized planning. 
W6 h^ve' an. hour a week biif-not much happens then. 
Bujk work togkher really weTl. / 

Thfs' teacher added^ that during rest time, the teacher and aide 

talk together about the morning'. "We'll tell each other who we 

worked with^ and 'Stie puts tfiings that we learned about the children 

■In a notebook." ; Another teacher said, /"We don't plan together as 

■> miidh as- I'd like but after a few yeays of working together my aide 
sends notes to me about the kids, yie get together and talk once a 
week when the kids go to gym." Anqiher teacher said, "planning to- 
gether is very brief. We only discuss specifics." She added that 
1n a tr'aditional classroom she Could plan ahead and really stick 
to her schedule, but can't , do, that now in an open classrooni. .One 

. teacher said that it would be better if they could plan together, 
but her aide has to pick up' her own cRildren as soon as school is 
over. 
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p A teacher who does a lot of planning at home on weekends brings 

the plans In to show her aide. She says she has to do a "rigid" t 

planbook for the school, so the plans are tentative for their actual 

day, . . ' 

"I have been given an hour once a week and my 
* aide and I sit and talk. She's now in college 
and brkifls back 1d€as. She makes wonderful 
' suggestions." 

Although there may not have been enough regular planning timet 
teacfiers mentioned that they often talked together with their 
aides... "We'll talk about it, and she tells me what she'd like to 
do and what she suggests, and Til tell her, and we sort of come 
up with something." 

One teacher stated* that she, as the teacher, took overall 

responsibility for planning. She put it this way: "I make lesson 

plans. That's my job." \She then told her aide what she had planned 

so the aide could make suggestions. That teacher had teaching ^ 

experience and was described as a good open teacher who feally cared 

about the kids In the program. "We worked together." This aide was 

experienced in Follow Through and was sensitive to the needs of her 

current teacher* who was new to the program. She said: 

My teacher and I work together. I knew she was 
afraid, because I was afraid — She's young but 
she's a good open teacher. She can't do it all 
in one day. 

This aide valued her own experience working with children, both 
in the classroom and with her children at home, and realized that 
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she had a lot to offer others. She also respected the right of ■ 
pthers to develop in their own time and ways. 



How Teachers Work With Children 

Six teachers addressed the need to view children as Individuals 

with different interests and abilities. As one teacher phrased it: 

My idea is to find where the child Is and to 
carry him {or her) as far as possible by giving 
him various.. .experiences, creative ideas. I 
feel that each child Is a different individual 
and that he should be allowed to develop accord- 
ing to his abilities. 

She added that she tried to motivate children from their own exper- 
iences, not from textbooks. 

Another teacher talked- about the Importance of knowing the 
children she worked with: 



I know the children, and that's saying an awful 
lot. I know which children will* seek help first, 
knowing the nature of the task I assign, and 
knowing the children and watching to see what 
they elect to do themselves that Is not assigt^ed. 
I move around. ..try to get to all of the children. 

Another teacher said: 

I want them to develop as Individuals, not just 
say I'm the teacher and you have to do what I say. 
I want them to respect other children at the same 
time and develop their own Ideas. 

Listening to children's comments helps a teacher to know their 
Interests. The teacher learns a lot about children's lives from 
the activities they choose to do. 

Five teachers spoke of the children's need for guidance. One 
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teacher described keeping^ a record of which children needed 
direction and which could go on by themselves. She directed ac- 
tivities in "paced work" and saw that children were progressing In 
an orderly pattern. Another teacher said she planned for each 
child each day, knowing what each liked to do. In another class» 
thildren moved from one area to another and asked the teacher and 
aide for help when they needed it. Another teacher began the day 
by listing things to do, sucji as language, math and reading. . 

Grouping is one method used to guide children's learning. One 
teacher said the children know that they^ave to do a certain amount 
of "academic work" and it comes in many forms. Every group didn't • 
meet every day in her class. .She felt that some children didn't 
fit in a group, so they became their oWn grbup of one. The adults 
grouped the children for certain skills and tried to find each 
child's "learning pattefn*" They regularly regrouped, to help each 
child find himself. Another teacher saici, "I tiave a thing about 
groups." She gave children Vr^ choice of working individually as 
well as in groups, and she var*i€!d the combinations. Groups were 
not always separated by ability, fhe children could move as they 
were ready. Another teacher groupe^her class for reading and math 
according to their abilities. One teacher said that at the begin-' 
ning of the year she tried to assess children's abilities by look- 
ing at their test scores. In this case "the tests and the abilities 
did not agree." She felt that the test scores were much higher 
than the children's abilities, and she worked to adjust her teaching 
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to what the children showed they were able to do In her classroom. 
Another teacher started the school year with everyone divided into 
reading groups; now individual children read with either the teacher 
or the aide while the children who are not reading have choices 
about whatHo do. The children had to report on what they chose 
to do. 

Ojie teacher mentioned that she corrected papers with the 
children as soon as they finished assignments so that they could 
correct their mistakes right away. This helped them to do respon- 
sible work and not to just throw anything together in order to be 
able to move into the activity areas. 

Four teachers mentioned that they tried to meet with each 
child every day". One teacher said that she felt this was impose 
S^ible - that there was just not enough time in the day, but that 
she was trying. One reason that she was trying to do this was that 
she felt that there was pressure froti parents to know just what - 
their children were doing. She did neet with the children on the 
lowest reading level every day and with others, for reading, twice 
a week. She felt that the brighter kids got more privileges. 
Another teacher met with every child each day. The children initially 
chose their activities and the teacher made individual suggestions. 
Another teacher felt that it was Important for children to have 
"contact time" with the teacher as they needed it. She moved 
around to try to talk to all of the children, to see if a child 
needed help and to stay and help that child if necessary. 
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Seven teachers mentioned the importance of reading. As one 
teacher phrased it, "reading is most vital." Most classes had a 
specific time each day when they concentrated on reading skills. 
Sometimes this was a group activity and sometimes teachers worked 
with individuals. One teacher said she felt there was pressure from 
"outside" people that an hour and a half of reading be provided 
every day. She said, "Reading is very important in our district 
now." She added that "we're also doing reading with math and other 
activities." Another teacher said that children learned the 
disciplines, such as reading, math, science, health, and language 
through their activities. 

The issue of children's choices was a common theme throughout 
all teachers' responses. This was often combined with discussion 
of degrees of "openness" that were considered appropriate in the 
classroom. 

One teacher in her first year with Follow Through said that 
she started off the year "very closed" because the children were 
hyperactive. She was trying to open up gradually. She wanted to 
work toward having more choices but was trying not to make it too 
•complicated. Another teacher said they began the day together by 
talking about the things they would do. The first period of the 
day was spent in areas. The children chose which areas they would- 
work in— blocks, art, math games, and library. She added, "I've 
been introducing things little by little. In the beginning, I had 
too many things out." Another teacher assisted individual choices, 
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giving direction when needed. 

Three teachers talked about the children choosing "areas" when 
they hav2 finished their assignments. One teacher concentrated on 
group activities in the morning and had an "area time" in the after 
noon when children could use blocks and the house and had more 
freedom to move around than in the morning. Another teacher said 
the children could choose areas as they finished the things listed 
for them to do. "It has to be something meaningful. They cannot 
play." Children were asked to tell about what they chose to do, 
and that makes it serious. She said that for a while "we had to 
close up all the areas" because children couldn't tell about what 
they were doing. In anothfer classroom, the children could choose 
activities after they had met with their reading groups. Their 
choices included math, reading games, and drawing— "no noisy 
things." The children had to indicate to the teacher which areas 
they were going to. They were free to make changes. The teacher 
kept a record of what area each child chose. 

Children seemed to make choices about many aspects of their 
school day, such as: whether to work in a group or individually; 
which area to work in; or which book to read. Choices were often 
guided by the teacher's assessment of the child's readiness and 
needs. 

Styles of organizing the teaching day varied. Four teachers 
mentioned that they started their day with the whole class as a 
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group - writing a story together, talking, singing, or discussing 
the day's plans. One teacher said, "Every day is so different." 
Another specified that the days were different because they had to 
adjust to the pace of the children. Some classes seemed to have a 
rhythm of activities moving back and forth from large groups to 
Individual activities. Others had directed group and individual 
learning activities in the morning with more choices of activities 
in the afternoon. One class could begin the day with a choice of 
areas, another with assigned activities. Three teachers mentioned 
that they each brought their class together for a story or a sharing 
time at the end of the day. 

Six teachers mentioned children's responsibilities. In one 
class they had a "buddy system," where children who were good at 
something helped others who were having difficulties. .Children were 
responsible for completing assignments and correcting their work, 
often with the teacher's guidance. In some classes children were 
responsible for the care of the areas - they set up materials, 
cleaned-up, and kept a sign-up sheet for other children using the 
area. One teacher said, "They have responsibility for everything 
in the classroom." Children were often responsible for describing 
what they did during choice time. One teacher mentioned that the 
children were aware that they were thought^ of^as^ Through 
fchildren within the school, and that they should behave or Follow 
Through would be blamed. The range of children's responsibilities 
was broad and varied. 
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In closing this section, we would like to report the thoughtful 
comments of one teacher about some difficulties of being an opeii^ 
classroom teacher. She felt that there was not enough time in the 
day to get to all of the children individually, and found it dif- 
ficult to "carry things through" in an open classroom. She said, 
"I think Tm not structured enough myself." She felt you have to 
b^ very ordered person to ^ven run an open classroom. She said, 
"There has to be a sense of structure" and added that a lot of 
people disagreed with her. She viewed getting back to things and 
continuity as her greatest weaknesses and said, "You can definitely 
have that in a structured classroom." 

3.5 DETAIi OF AIDE RESPONSE 

How Aides Worked With Their Teachers 

Aides valued the independence to carry out their own ideas, 
while working with the teacher. As one aide put it, "We work pretty 
close together." The teacher let her aide work in the areas she 
wanted to. The aide backed the teacher up and also carried out her 
own ideas. 

She doesn't tell me what I should or shouldn't 
do... if there's any specific thing that she (the 
teacher) wants me to do, then I do it* Other 

than that I go into any area with a group of 

children that I want to. 

Four aides mentioned that they and their teachers- each work 
with groups and alternate leading activities and sharing responsi- 
bilities. The aide would be working with the children or helping 
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the teacher. One aide commented, "I'm nevef idle."' Another sald» 
"W6 take each other's advice." 

In response to the question, "Are you generally satisfied with 
your part in the classroom?", one aide said: 

Now that's one question that I can answer, you 
know, for myself. I have never worked with a 
teacher that said, 'ydu have to do this* or 'you 
have to do that.©' I have no limits in that 
'Classroom. Anything that I feel that I'm 
capable of doing, I have done it. 

Another aide stated her satisfaction saying, "I'm pretty free 
to do what I want to do. The teacher lets me do projects on my 
own." One aide said she and the teacher worked together, grouping 
the children and checking their progress. She felt that her ideas 
were acted upon and said she was satisfied w^th her part in the 
classroom "maybe because of the person I work with... we work well." 

One aide with experience working in Follow Through spoke of 
how mach she had learned from the first teach^ she had worked / 
with in the program. 

Planning For The Classroom 

Four aides responded in detail to this question. Three stressed 
that the teacher made the plans. 

In one class, the teacher had the schedule made out for the 
"dayr—TtiF-atde-sglTlT- " W e d i scu s ^-wha t -s^ie-waia^ 4o-do -SO tha.t I can 

back her up If we have any differences, we talk them out." She 

went on to say that in her role as an aide she-chose the things she 
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liked to do. 

Another aide said that, as a rule, the teacher made the plans 
and she (the aide) gave her opinion. She felt that her optnlons 
were used. "Anything she -plans, Til go along with her... she'll do 
the same with me." She added that they didn't get time to talk 
before school, and sometimes had to make time later. 

Another aide said forcefully: 

No, I do not plan. I just follow the plans. 
Because I feel it's her (the teacher's) job... I 
wouldn't want to do planning. I'm not getting 
paid for that. I'm dedicated but...! really 
don't have the time to go home arid plan. I'm 
attending school. I have children. 

In this aide's classroom, the teacher had thg plans written 
up and the aide rpade suggestions which she felt were incorporated 
into the plans by the teacher. In the morning, the teacher showed 
her aide what the children would be doing. '] ' , 

The issue addressed here Is one of choice. For a h'umber of 
reasons, mentioned above, thisaidehad chosen to respond to and add 
to the teacher's pi ansn rather than making the. plans herself. She 
was active in the planning and Involved in her work, but identified 
planning as part of the teacher's "job" and chose her own priorities. 

Another aide said that she and the teacher went over the day's 
accomplishments together and planned ahead. She usually made up 
her own curriculum for what she wanted to do with her group of 
children, and the teacher planned for another group. They had to 
make formal plans "for the office" in order to have them checked off. 

»' ^ 
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How Aides Work With Children 

Paterson aides emphasized their belief that children want to 
learn. They felt that children learned best when they had oppor- . 
tunities to express themselves and to work at their own pace. In 
describing their work witfv children, the aides talked about adult 
guidance and the encfturagement they give to childrfen to be i^ide- 
pendent and to malce meaningful choices. ^3t- . ' • « 

As one aide put it: 

J find' that if you don't pu^h- children, they will 
get it... If you don't stand and say, 'you have to^ .' 
do this right now,' th^n they^ill get it. They're 
going to get it anyway because they want to leaY-n- < 
to do it. ' - 

i Another aide said: * 

We don't give too many orders. ..if you give them 
a feeling of independence, a feeling that they 
can express themselves, you »an ^et a lot from ^ • ^ 
them... let them know they can have a voice. They 
will learn much qliicker. . .they won't have nervous 
breakdowns, like with so many pressures a| home. 
^ We live* in a ghetto area. They come with a lot 

of problems at home. ..you have to try to^help them 
ferget those problems at school. It helps a loti 

— Seven aides mentioned that their classrooms were divided into 

"arfeas" for such activities -as reading, listening, math, science, 

blocks, and art. One aide said "the children choose what they want 

to do" in^the areas. The teacher and aide moved around the areas, 

working with individual children and checking their progress. Some- 

tlme? the aide told a child not to go to ar^area, rather, to do 

some writing. She added that there was "no special time when 

everyone is doing the same thing" in her class... "as long as you do 



It, you can d9 It when you want to." This imp>ied that the adults^ 
. ^had definite^ expectations of what each child should accomplish. 
Children could choose Shen to do their work, not If they would do 
it. 

. ' Another. aide said "I just work alT day" with two or three 
children at a time, on readl-ng^ with math materials, 'musid, coordln- 
ation, and art. She especially liked block building because "^ou 
can do so maijy things... Ifl fact, yoy can make a whole curriculum on . 
block building.-" Children obtained* skills throuqh the activity. 
When the, teacher and 'aide were busy,' the children worked on their 
oWn. "Jhey choose what they want to do, we d^n't choose It for' 
them." The aide supervised and went around to see If they needed 
help. When the children got a little noisy, the teacher and aide 
called "circle time." This could happen five times a' day... "to 
calm them down, we bring them together." 

Another pattern of organizing the day Included starting the 
day as a whole class, saluting the flag, and sharing. Then ther^ 

' were -groups for reading, writicg, and math. The teacher and aide 
each had a group. Children who were Identified at the beginning 
of the year as being able to work on their own, worked Independently. 
The afternoon was designated as "choice time" when children could 
choose areas. * 

One aide described her desire to build learning activities • 
around the cMldren*s interests. On some mornings, she led the, 
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writing of the class news - "what they want to say." She added: 

I try to make H Interesting,.. I really ge^; In . 
, there and I get silly with the^klds, you know. 

I just get down with them and talk their Unguage. 

Anything they want to say, I put It on the board, 
. and that way, they don't mind copying It and don't 

mind reading It. ' * , . * « 

^ The children In her class were nqt all on the same level fn 
reading. The teacher and aide moved around to different groups 
and helped. They rea^d with children In story books, funny >^apers — 
whatever Is Interesting to them." In the afternoon "it'jr open" — 
the children were doing whatever they felt they wanted to do* This 
aide communicated h^r exc1t«nent and personal involvement with the 
learn1ns( taking place In hy classroom. She played records which 
she felt the children- could relate .to — singing and different kinds 
of music. 

Several aides stressed the fact that they could chose to go 
into any area with a group of thildren. The t-oacher, worked In one 
area and the aide chose the area tbat she wanted to work in. One. 
aide said she liked to help th6 slower children who needed some 
extra heTp. Another aide said thia'f^he didn't care for math her- 
self, /but the children were very Interested in things, like measur- 
ing, so she went to that area- frequently. - She added that she'ki.ved 
to read stories and would put a child's name into the story to 
help the child become a better listjener. Another' aide mentioned • 
birlnglng her own Interests Into the class by talking with the - 
children about her hobbles — cooking and sewing. These al^s • 
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valued their freedom to make choices based on their own Interests, 
as they ^ported the need for children to become aware of their 
own interests and to able to make choices. 

It was clear that the aides anft^e teachers worked to direct 
and guide the children's activities The aides frequently described 
their own work by saying, "I supervise" and "I go around to sJee if 
they need help". Another aide said, "We set limits on the numbers 
1n each area". One said she and the teacher asked the children to 
work with thsm at assigned times. Another aide said that assign- 
ments were on the board, although the children could choose the order 
in which to do them. In one classroom, the teacher and aide 
alternated working with each group so that both knew where the chil- 
dren were. In another class, the aide mentioned that she and^the 
teacher observed the children to see where they needed help and 
practice. Another aide said, "We check every paper when -they're 
finished" and then they could do something by themselves. 

Addressing the ^ed for structure in an open classroom, one , 
aide said, "We (aide and teacher) decided to have things a little 
more structured than last year, just for the beginning." This 
would allow the children to "know where things are and what we 
expect them to do in the classroom." She added !'we're hoping, as 
we go on, we can put them in more groups (more activities) and put 
out many things, and the children will know the rules so they will 
not destroy them (things)." They made up rules and went over thcni 
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every day. They tested the children and then made up reading groups. 

One adult worked with reading and the other with writing. In the 

afternoon children had "free time" and picked whatever they wanted . 

to do *- drawing, blocks, reading, o» workbooks. 

"We try to praise all the children, not only 
the ones that are ahead, also the ones that 
are just getting It... that makes them feel 
good." 

Aides described their roles in working with. children as help- 
ing the teacher, helping the children, and helping themselves to 
learn and to grow. 

As one aide phrased it: 

"I like the open classroom because kids don't 
have to do things when they don't feel like it 
and neither do I." 
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CHAPTER 4 



PATERSON TEACHERS: WHO THEY WORK WITH AND 
HOW THEY VIEW THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN THE SCHOOL 

4.1 INTRODUCTION 

Teachers were asked a series of questions about the people they worked 
with and their roles In the school. The first question asked them to 
list the adults they workW with, other than EDC advisors and their own 
aides. The next question asked was who teachers turned to with problems 
they couldn't solve on their own. The third and fourth questions probed 
teactiers' feelings about whether they had enough, influence- over their own 
classrooms and over their school and the Follow Through program. 

The purpose of these questions was to elicit Information about whom 
teachers worked with, other than EDC advisors and their classroom aides, 
and to get an Idea aboilt how the teachers felt about their place In the 

school. T)||1s Information Is Important In assessing how the work of EDC 

\ 

advisors fits Into the school and the Follow Through program as a whole. 

The questions about teachers' assessment tif their ability to Influence 
what happens In their own classrooms, their school, and the program as a 
whole were Intended to get a sense of whether the teachers felt Independent 
and effective or whether they felt they must always do what someone else 
told them to do. 
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4-2 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

The Follow Through local advisors received particular mention as 
people the teachers worked with and whom they could turn to with 
problems. The teachers said they relied upon the local advisors for 
suggestioi;s and moral support. The teachers also felt free to call 
on others, such as the principals and the project director. In addi- 
tion, there seemed to a feeling of cooperation among the Follow 
Through teachers. 

In general, most teachers felt themselves the primary Influence 
In their classrooms. The more experienced teachers seemed to feel 
that they had more Influence than the Inexperienced teachers, 

4,3 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE ' 

On the basis of teachers* responses to the questions about who 
they worked with, It would seem that the introduction of the Follow 
Through program has substantially Increased the number of people avail- 
able to work with Paterson teachers. The two local advisors and the 
project director were described as Important sources of support, and 
other teachers were seen as more accessible because of the opportun- 
ities for working together provided by the Follow Through program. 
This suggests that one effect of Follow Through has been to reduce 
the isolation of teachers. 

Four points can be made about teachers' feelings of influence In 
the school and the Follow Through program. (1) Experienced teachers felt 
they had more influence than new teachers* This seems understandable, 
especially since the Interviews were conducted early In the school year. 
(2) Teachers at School #6 seemed to have less confidence in their ability 
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to Influence the school then teachers* at School #28* This may be merely 
a result of the fact that four of the five teachers at School #6 were 
first-year teachers, but It may also refliBCt the resistance of the 
principal of School #6 to open classroom teaching. (3) Teacliers ^ 
seemed to feel they could exert more influence over the Follow Through 
program than over the school. Once again this may be merely a con- 
sequence of the views of the first-year teachers, but It could be 
related to the smaller size of the Follow Through staff, the frequency 
of meetings, and the relative informality of operation. (4) The 
limited nature of the Influence teachers felt they had Is the most 
important point to emerge. Even those teachers who responded most 
affirmatively that they could influence both their school and the 
Follow Through program talked of influence in terms of the freedom 
to express opinions, not the ability to get things done* This response 
Is consistent with the responses to the question about influence over 
classrooms, where teachers said they could do most of what they 
wanted to do within a range of restrictions, but defined having free- 
dom as being able to teach in a variety of ways, not as being able 
to make potentially far-reaching changes* In this, the Paterson 
Follow Through teachers are like most teachers* The point to be made 
is that Follow Through does not seem to have given teachers substantially 
mre power outside of their own classrooms* 

4*4 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
QUESTIONS ASKED: 

1. Which adults, other than EDC advisors and aides, do you work 
with (fellow teachers, principal, local advisor, project 
director, supervisors, specialists, volunteers, others)? 
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What do you dp with each of these people? 

2. When you have a probleni you can't seem to solve on^ your own , 
who do you turn to? 

The teachers were asked the first question in an open-ended manner. 

Then further probes were made about specific people. The second 

question gives a slightly different perspective to the overall 

question of who is available to help teachers. The results are 

suimarized in the Table below. 



Responses to Questions: "Which adults do you work with other 
than your aide and the EDC advisors?" and Who do you turn to 
for help with a problem?" (Figure L) 


Category: Work With 


Responses to 
Probes 


turn to With 
Probl ems 


Local Advisors 7 


1 


5 


Principals 4 




1 


Project Director 3 


3 


3 


Other Teachers 3 


3 


1 


Others (e.g. school 8 • 

psychologist, social 

worker) 


0 


3 



(Note* The numbers in this case are unsuited for drawing final conclusions. 
The categories of people mentioned have various numbers of indivi- 
duals in them— two local advisors, six principals and vice prin- 
cipals, and one project director. Furthermore, one teacher only 
mentioned one catego.^y while another listed nine. The numbers 
should be taken only as suggestive, and the strongest suggestion 
is the importance to teachers of the local advisors.) 
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The responses Indicate that the two local advisors were seen as people 
able to provide the kind of support teachers want. Only two teachers 
failed to mention the local advisors, and the local advisors were the ones 
that the largest number of teachers said they turned to for help with 
difficult problems. The principals, Including two principals and four 
vice principals, were mentioned by eight teachers, but four of those 
were In response to probing by the Interviewers. Six teachers mentioned 
the project director, three voluntarily and three with probing. The 
same numbers apply ta other teachers. No other category of person 
received more than one mention. Included among "Others" In the table 
are the school psychologist. Follow Through social worker, parent coor- 
dinator, gym teacher, nurse, custodian, parents, and a friend. 

Teachers were further probed as to what they did with people they 
worked with. Referring to the local advisors, the most common response 
was that they came Into the classroom, observed, and made suggestions 
(six teachers). This practice was generally seen as helpful, even when 
It was presented by one teacher as giving their opinions about what was 
right and wrong about a room. A new teacher specifically noted that the 
local advisors had not worked with her In the classroom. Four teachers 
said that the local advisors led meetings of the Follow Through teachers 
and aides. Some mentioned "stafflngs," highly structured meetings 
designed to consider Individual children and make reconmendatlons for 
working with them. One teacher, noting that the stafflngs were still new, 
said, "They really don*t give me much help In so far as suggestions go." 
However, she valued the group support and sharing among teachers who had the 
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same problems she was experiencing. Four teachers spoke of local 
advisors giving them encouragement when they needed It or helping them 
solve particular problems. Two said the local advisors provide 
materials arid resources for them to use. 

The principals (and vice principal) were said to visit classrooms, 
lead meetings, and bring 1n materials. One teacher said that the prin- 
cipals were conscious that she was new to the school and were helpful- 
to her. Two teachers were unhappy with the way the principals worked 
with them. 

Three teachers who mentioned the project director Included general 
comments of a favorable nature. For example, they said they felt she was 
helpful and that she knew what she was doing. Three teachers said that 
she visited their rooms and offered suggestions- One said she was very 
helpful to talk to, especially when things were getting discouraging. 

Five teachers said that the main way they worked with other 
teachers was to share ideas. Much of this was said to be informal: 
talking about problems over lunch; sharing plans or'materials 
in the teachers* lounge. One teacher said she thought Follow Through 
teachers had more contact among themselves than non-Follow Through teachers. 
Another teacher said she worked with other teachers 1n "mini -workshops" 
in the resource room. She added that In her first year, one teach- 
er had beer* very helpful to her by warning her about things to watch 
out for. 

QUESTIONS ASKED: 

3. Do you think you have enough influence over what happens in 
your classroom to be able to do what needs to be done? 
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If not ; Why Not? 

4. Do you think you have as much Influence over your school and 
the Follow Through program as you would like to have? 

If no 
Why Not? 

Who does have Influence? 
Eight teachers answered positively to the third question though 
five expressed some reservations. Four of these five were new teachers. 
One of the three teachers who expressed reservations said that she had 
Influence within a certain range, and defined that range as including 
what she actually did in the classroom, apparently meaning her teach- 
ing style and specific activities* However, she pointed out that 
when she ordered materials she could never be sure when they would 
come, or if they would come at all* Another new teacher in the same 
school said that the only problems she had in this area were the 
insistence on quiet and neatness by the principals. She said that she 
and her aide took extra pains to make the room neat and ordefly but 
that she refused to force her children to be quiet before they were 
ready* Another teacher said that she had been told she had the freedom 
to do as she wanted in the classroom and had seen nothing to contradict 
that claim. However, she had previously expressed dissatisfaction 
about not having a petty cash fund for the purchase of classroom 
materials. Another teacher said that she controlled the-filassroom 
even though her aide tended to want to be in charge. She had spoken 
earlier of the tensions involved in being a first-year teacher with a 
strong, experienced aide. The experienced teacher who had some 
reservations said she had enough Influence over what happened in her 
classroom 90 per cent of the time, and that problems only developed 
When children acted violently. 
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The last question addressed the matter of Influence 1n the school and 
the Follow Through program. ,One teacher said she didn't know because she 
was new to this setting. Another first-year teacher said she couldn't 
answer because she was new and, "I'm only a teacher." Two teachers 
said that they felt they could exert Influence In Follow Through 
meetings but not over the school as a whole. One said, "I feel that 
my Influence over the school as a whole Is zero," and went on to say 
that she didn't see how It could be any different under the circumstances 
since she was new to this position and had a different approach 
to teaching. The other teacher also felt that her style of teaching 
set her so far apart from other teachers and the school's administrators 
that tlie only thing she could do In school staff meetings was to keep 
quiet. ^ ; 

In general, teachers' interpretation of what it means to have 
influence over the Follow Through program and over the school Involved 
the ability to express themselves and be^heard. Teachers spoke of being 
able to disagree, to make suggestions they felt strongly about, to 
express opinions in meetings, to try to make changes, to work with people 
and to engage In mutual criticism. The obvious limits to this form of 
Influence were clearly expressed: "Yes, well, you know, how far can you 
go as a classroom teacher?" and "I'm not Interested In Influence. I'm 
Interested in belong able to work with people." 
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CHAPTER 5 

OVERVIEW OF PATERSON ADMINISTRATOR ACTIVITIES 

5.1 INTRODUCTION ' . 

Administrators were asked to give an overview of activities related 
to their jobs. In particular, each of the five Paterson administrators 
(two principals, a pr;oject director and two local advisors) described . 
his/her job In relation to other people or groups In the school. 

Questions were asked to give us an Idea of what each adnlnlstrator 
does from day-to-day, how he or she defines his or her Job, and how the 
work of EDC advisors relates to each job. 

5.2 SU^WARY OFi ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The project director saw herself as the coordinator of the Follow 
^ Through Project, with a myrlad of responsibilities. The local advisors 
emphasized their direct work on staff development with. teachers and aides 
and their work with parents. The principals talked about their adminis- 
trative responsibilities to the whole school, one especially mentioning 
his responsibility to see that school board policies are followed, 
especially as they relate to instruction; the other principal mentioned 
specific responsibiltty for. instruction, public relations* and in*serv1ce 
training. . 

5.3 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

There seems to be a dear progression of EDC advisors' Involvement 
with administrators. EDC advisors have been most Involved with the things 
the local advisors do, next most Involved with the work of the project 
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director, and least Involved with the work of the principals. 

It Is tlear that the principals see themselves as Involved only 
peripherally with the follow Through Program, In fact, one principal's 
responses to other questions establish that he strongly opposes the 
educational approach of the EDC Follow Through Program, In contrast, 
the project director sees herself as actiyely supporting and promoting 
the EDC Follpw Through Program among parents and with the School^ Board. 

5.4 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

1. Would you describe the kinds of things you do as (role) ? , ' 

2. Could you list the most important people and groups you 
' ' work with and tell me what you usually do with them? 

4 / ' #1 

3. Of all the people you work w1th> which contribute most to 
he! pi ncL you carry out your job? ~ 

(Note: Since the answers to the three questions depended on eJach other, 

and since the rales of the administrators were so different, responses to 

the questions asked, are combined for each position.) 

Project Director 

The Paterson project director said, "I coordinate all the activities 
of the program," She went on to mention working with parents, teachers", 
aides, local advisors, the social worker, the psychologist, and the nurse 
on such varied things as curriculum, ancillary services, child develop- 
ment, parent involvement, teacher and aide evaluations for the distrifct, 
a particular child's problems, and the gfeneral '*golTigs on" of the program. 
It is clear from this description that the project director plays a wide- 
ranging part in the functioning of the Follow Through program. Though 
her role was difficult to describe fully, the project director gave examples 
of the things she does to meet her responsibilities. 
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For instance, $he mentioned meeting with "teams" to discufs what 
various individuals and groups in the program are doing^ She explained 
that a tea(n includes- the project di rector i oTte or both of the local < 
advisors, teachers, aides, pa'-ents, and others. Other people came to 
team meetings when their fields of expertise were appropriate. For 
example, the nurse Is Invltetl when there 1,s a medical problem; the. 
psychologist comes when a problem involved* a. child's development. She , 
also meTitioned vUltiiig qlassrooms to see what's. going on. One reason 
she visits the classrooms Is because, "if parents are ntft happy about 
it (the classroom), they're not going to go to a teacher or toiyour EDC 
advisors, theyire going to come to me. So I- have to know what's 'going 
on." Another reason. she visits classrooms is^ because -she is responsible 
for evaluating not only the program as a whole, but teachers and aides 
individually, for the Superintendent of Schpols. She said .that' she 
couldn't do evaluations only from conversations wi^ 1 oca V advisors; the 
superintendent is interested in "cold data" oh how children have progressed 
from September to December. She has tried to institute some record keepipg 
Mn the classrooms thrtfugh the local advisors. ; 

' '-While these two examples of activities of the project directors', ^ • 
activities are not exhaustiv^, they do illustrate two primary responsibi- 
lities as defined by 'this project director: /(I) knowing first-ha/id what's 
going on in the program and, (2) being accounpble to the superintendent ^ 
and to parents. Without going intb more detail about her job, the project 
director summarized an important aspect of -der job by saying that everyone 

brings problems to her » which is part of her job. 

■ * - 

I 

Local Advisors • ■ i / / ' 

/ 

The two local advisors'in Paterson cj'escri bed 'similar kinds of things 
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they do In the EDC Follow Through schools and both said they worked 
With the same groups of people In doing their jobs. 

Firstrboth mentioned that local advisors are responsible for 
staff development of teachers .and aides. They felt that without locaT 
advisors there would be no one for teachers and aides to talk with about 

« » ^ > 

problems and Ideas for the classroom, no one^ 1n the school to help 
teachers and ai^l^s grow as people. They said that when ^e EDC Foll^ 
Through program started, staff development was considered a priority by . 
the project director, the EDC advisor, and the local advisor. The local 
advisors were charged with finding out what problems and ideas teachers 
and aides had and helping them solve those probl ems "and expand on those 
Ideas. They said the staff- development process Includes: breakfast 
meetings with teachers and aides, ^staff- meetings'. Individual meeti,ng|i 
witfv teachers and aides, classroom observations and workshops . 

' The breakfas-t meetings, held weekly during the children's breakfast 
hour, were descnfbed as times when the local advisors present jdeas they 
want to introduce into the classroom. This may include the introduction 
of new, reading and math techniques or it may be a presentation on child 
development and children's learning styles. Many of the ideas on what 
to present at breakfast meetings come from teachers and aides. The local 
advisors try to introduce ideas which stem frm what's happening^in the 
classroom* Individual meetings supplement breakfast meetings, focusing 
on individual preblems and ideas/ Staff meetings cover a broader range 
of issues and are open to a]l persons working in the* EDC Follow Through 
Program, , - ^- - 

The locaJ advisors, said they visit every classroom, in the Follow ' 
Through Program during the week. They visits everyone, because previously^ 
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they hari gone only to classrooms Into which they had been invited and 
some teachers felt this showed favoritism. Along with following up 
breakfast meeting ideas, the local advisors are involved with teachers; 
(a) in "staff 1ngs"; a "staffing" 1s a tightly organized meeting of the 
teachers, aides, and local advisors for the purpose of examining case 
studies of individual children and making recommendations ^about how 
teachers should handle their behavior. Thq local advisors also observe 
children in a classroom and make recommendations on how particular 
children should be treated. In addition, the local advisors respond to 
particular requests of teachers .and aides. Sometimes, they sa^d, they 
observe classrooms to help.on scheduling activities and extending the use 
of classroom materials. Sometimes, they added, they are asked to observe 
a particular airea of the qlassroom, view how a teacher uses her time, 
describe teacher-student and student-student interactions, or watch a 
child with whom the teacher and aide have been having trouble. The local 
advisors also use visits to the classroom to look for problems that 
teachers have in common. Each Friday the two local advisors share their 
observations for the week, primarily for the purpose of identifying 
common teacher problems, but also to work together in trying to solve 
individual problerjs, 

saying that they work with teachers and aides, both local 
advisors emphasized that they do not make a distinction between teachers 
and aides. Although there are school district distinctions, the local 
advisors often referred to both teachers and aides as teachers. 

The local advisors mentioned that common problems and ideas. which 
are found and discussed among the teaching staff might become the 
content for a workshop* If they (the local advisors) did not feel that 
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they had the expertise to respond to these teaching- needs they would 
ask the EDC advisors or consultants for assistance in identifying 
people who could help. It was added, however, that not all EDC 
advisors and consultants could come to Paterson^ As local advisors—- 
they felt that they needed to know a good deal about consultants, since 
previous experiences with consultants had of^6n been disappointing. 
They also mentionedj that joint workshops with other Follow Through sites 
were of interest to them since visiting other sites could broaden the 
experiences of Pa^erson teachers. 

Second, both local advisors mentioned that they act as liaison 
.between the teaching staff (teachers and aides) and the project director 
and principals the schools. They said that sometimes, as liaison, 
they handled r^d-tape issues like delivering supplies to teachers, 
getting permlsiion to do something, and setting up schedules. Local 
advisors reported to the project director on a regular basis on what was 
happening in tjhe classroom, what par;t1cular problems, were arising, and 
what a particular child was experiencing. They also added that the 



project directd^ and the principals often had questions about the 
teaching staff that could be best answered by the local advisors. 

Third, both\local advisors mentioned that they worked with parents. 
The local advisors\ wanted parents, to be in touch with classrooms. In 
particular they werfe responsible for a^y kind of training that parents 
received in the area\of curriculum. Curriculum workshops were held in 
which the EDC Follow Through program was explained to parents by . 
describing what children were doing in reading and mathematics. They 
said that if people we)e satisfied with those two areas, they would be 
generally satisfied with the program. The local advisors also tried to 
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involve parents in the resource center in the collection of raw 
materials for the classroom, and in collaborative work with teachers 
in the classroom. The local advisors added that they plan to work 
with the parent coordinators to get parents more involved in the class- 
room. 

Fourth, both local advisors mentioned that they worked with the 
social worker and the nurse. When appropriate, the social worker and 
the nurse were invited to breakfast meetings, staff meetings, and 
individual conferences with the teaching staff. The social worker and 
the nurse also asked the local advisors for information about particular 
children. 

Separately, each local advisor mentioned other things. One local 
advisor put documentation of the EDC Follow Through Program high on her 
list of responsibilities. She felt, along with the project director, 
that in order for open education to survive as a system, the program 
must "show something" for its five years of existence. Through a former 
EDC advisor, she was put in contact with a consultant on documentation. 
She works with this consultant on ways of documenting aspects of open 
education. The second local advisor felt that she was seen as the 
reading specialist and that the other local advisor was seen as the 
math specialist. Moreover, she suggested that she works more with the 
resource center and the newsletter than the other local advisor, who is 
more responsible for documentation and covering School #6. Each local 
advisor has primary responsibility for Follow Through classes in one 
school . 

Both advisors mentioned each other as most important to helping 
them carry out their job. One local advisor expanded on this saying, 
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"We complement each other. We both have weaknesses and 
strengths* Our personalities are very different, our 
attacks, our approaches are different. That's been help- 
ful In dealing with classrooms, because you can usually 
tell when you're not Going to be able to deal with a 
certain type of person or problem*" 

Both local advisors also mentioned the project director as a major 
contributor to helping them carry out their job, because she Is res- 
ponsible for the overall program and very supportive of open education 
and the local advisors. 

One advisor added that certain teachers are among those who con- 
tribute most to helping her carry out her job. Certain teachers would 
give a new idea, no matter how unusual It was, a try and would give a 
fair evaluation of the idea. This advisor also mentioned a former EDC 
advisor as very Important in supporting the developnent of local 
advisors. 

Principals 

The principals of the two schools housing EDC Follow Through 
programs, unlike the project director and local advisors, are not 
directly related to the Follow Through programs. In this section, each 
principal's overview of his job and then his relation to Follow Through 
will be discussed. 

The principal of one school said that he is responsible for seeing 
that all school board policies are adhered to by the teachers. As such, 
he supervises teachers by going into the classrooms to see what*s 
happening. If a teacher needs help, he suggests methods or materials 
for the teacher to use or has that teacher observe a more experienced 
teacher. Moreover, he checks lesson plans for adherence to board 
policies. Put in one sentence, this principal said his job is to Improve 
instruction. 
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This principal went on to mention several groups that he works 
with. There is a "mini-team" in his school which consists of the 
principal, the social worker* the guidance counselor, the assistant 
social worker, the nurse, the psychologist,, and the director of 
special services. This mini-team deals with questions referred to the 
principal by a teacher. Such questions involve children with discipline 
problems - children who are not keeping up with grade level work, 
children who are behind in work. This team discusses what can be done 
to help such children; often recommendations are made to the special 
services team. The special services teain consists of the director of 
special services, the psychologist and others. They meet once a week 
on answering the recommendations made-by-the mini-team, through testing - 
children, counseling children, etc. The principal also meets with the 
Title I team: reading specialist, team teachers, and three associate 
teachers. They meet once a month on federal guidelines. Implementation 
of actions suggested from testing and effectiveness of Title I services. 
This principal is also on the executive committee of the PTA and works 
directly with them. However, the Follow Through parent group Is a 
separate entity, and he works with them indirectly through the project 
director. 

Speaking more about Follow Through, he said that since the Follow 
Through pr^ram is housed in his building, he works with the project 
director and the, two local advisors. He said that he tries to keep 
the two programs (Follow Through and non-Follow Through) together, 
because he doesn't want the Follow Through program to be- separate and 
distinct from the regular program. This is important, because often 
the "third grade Follow Through children go into the re,gular program. 
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On specific relations to Follow Through, he added, that Insofar as 
everyone must follow toard policies, he Is responsible for Follow 
Through teachers and works with them to adhere to such policies. On 
other issues pertaining to Follow Through teachers, he said he works 
through the project director because she is best versed on what the 
program is trying to achieve. 

This principal said that he couldn't pick out any one group that 
contributes most to helping him carry out his job; however, "If something., 
needs to be done in the building that I could ask the board for, .. a 
strong PTA.. (Increases), the possibility of It being granted." 

The second principal first described how he divided the adminis- 
trative work among himself and the two vice-principals at his school. 
The two vice-principals are in charge of pupil control and personnel 
management (direct relationships with children and teachers, responsi- 
bility for maintaining control over records); and the plant and supplies 
in relation to instruction (supplying teachers with material, upkeep 
of the building and grounds). The principal himself has taken responsi- 
bility for instruction, public relations, in-service training, and "swne 
of the less important tasks and functions essential for running the 
school." For example, he mentioned transmitting the problems and concerns 
of the central office to the staff, visiting teacher's classrooms to 
develop Information for specialists on the staff, and working with 
specialists on identifying problems. In particular, he mentioned monthly 
meetings with the reading specialist on children's progress in order to^' 
make certain that children are being instructed. He further mentioned 
that he meets with parents and discusses problems affecting their 
children. 



This principal also mentioned meetiTig with teachers regularly to 
review the content and techniques of instruction. From time to time, 
children are regrouped to maximize their learning, based on recommen- 
dations of these meetings. Another important aspect of these meetings 
is continuity of instruction- By meeting regularly, teachers in 
subsequent grades will know what children have learned in the next 
lowest grade. 

With respoct to Follow Through, the principal mentioned only that 
he is concerned with the skill performance of Follow Through children 
when they reach the third grade. Last year, it was reconmended that 
Follow Through teachers maintain contact with fourth grade teachers 
to provide continuity of instruction. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE ISSUE OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS SEEN BY PATERSON 
TEACHERS, AIDES. ADMINISTRATORS AND PARENTS 

6.1 INTRODUCTION 

All Follow Through personnel were asked whether they thought 
parents should be Involved in their children's school. They were 
expected to answer, "yes,*' since increasing parentTnvolvenent is one 
of the major goals of the national Follow Through program and of EDO 
as a Follow Through sponsor and since it is hard to argue that parents 
should not be involved in their children's school. Therefore, the 
follow-up question, "In what ways?" was expected to elicit the most 
interesting responses. Parents were asked a number of questions about 
their own involvement in their child's school. Jhe purpose of this 
chapter is to report and compare the attitudes and opinions which 
people in the Follow Through program. expressed concerning parent 
involvement. We have identified 1) the ways in which parent Involvement 
1s defined, 2) the nature of agreement and disagreement about those 
definitions and 3) some Issues mentioned by the people Interviewed 
which would merit further discussion to, clarify the program's overall 
approach to parent involvement. 

Teachers, aides, and administrators were asked the following 
questions: "Do you feel that parents should be involved in their 
childreri's school? If so, in what ways?" Parents Interviewed were 
asked a series of questions relevant to this issue. The questions 
probed both attitudes and reported behavior. The responses of the ten 
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parents whose children attended School #28 are separated from responses 
of the five parents whose children were in School #6. 

6.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDES, ADMINISTRATOR, AND PARENT 
RESPONSE 

Nearly all members of all four groups agreed that parent involve- 
ment was desirable. The reason cited most often for involving parents 
was that it would help children learn. Some also said that parents 
could support the Follow Through program politically, and several 
parents said their involvement in the school was personally rewarding, 
in addition to being helpful to their children. Although the inter- 
viewed. . parents ^S3_i6_they had bee n ac tive hejr cji i 1 d^^^ .?.^!!??Ji„ 
a variety of ways, nearly all of the school personnel said parents 
were not involved enough. 

6*3 OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE, ADMINISTRATOR, AND PARENT 
RESPONSE 

A question that arises over and over from these responses is how 
to make it possible for more parents to be involved. The parents who 
were interviewed tended to be more involved than average parents 
beqause of the method of selection. Even then, these parents mentioned 
barriers to their involvement, such as working and the need for child 
care. Since agreement is so widespread that parents should be more 
Involved, it seems important to address the questions of how the 
schools and the Follow Through program could make it possible for more 
parents to be involved* EDC advisors should contribute to this effort. 
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6.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER IIESPONSE 

Teachers seem to agree that the primary purpose for involving 
parents is to help the children, rather than, for example, to give the 
parents themselves a sense of acccmplishment or a sense of belonging 
to a group. Teachers see visiting as participating in the classrooms 
as the major way for parents to be involved. The teachers stressed 
the imjiortance of parents coming to the school, but several comments 
indicated that not enough parents do so. 

6.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

The major question arising from the teacher response fs why more 
parents are not involved in the school. If teachers agree on the 
-desTrabi^Hy- of-par ent iiwelvemervt-tot- feel pamrt^^^ -not iiwo1ve4 
enough, then it Is important to ask why not. There are certainly some 
reasons that have nothing to do with the school, but there are probably 
things that could be done within the program to make involvement in the 
school more attractive to parents. Since parent involvement is one of 
the goals of the national Follow Through program and of EDC as a sponsor 
EDC advisors should be expected to provide assistance in this area. 

6.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

All nine teachers answered "yes" to "Do you feel parents should be 
Involved in their children's school?" However, our primary interest 
was in the follow-up question, "In what ways?" "In what ways?" was 
interpreted by teachers to mean not only what parents can do in their 
classVooms, but what parents should do and/or are known to be involved 
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in. The following table, combines what paipents are actually doing' 
with what teachers think they should be doing. 

"In what ways should parents be involved in children's school?" 



Categories 


Mentions 


Visit & observe in classroom 


7 


Help in classroom 


5 


Teach or share skills & experience 


3 


Communicate with teacher 


3 


Attend meetings 


1 


Help or encourage child 


5 



The distinctions made among the three categories of viTtttng~and 
observing the classroom, helping in the classroOT,-and tea'^ing or. 
sharing a skill or experience, reflect what seemed to be different . 
levels of involvement for parents as seen by the teachers. Almost all 
expressed willingness to have parents come into the classroom to see 
what and how their children are learning. Nearly as many added that 
parents could, in addition to looking around, work with the children. 
Reading stories and going on nature walks were examples of this kind 
of work. Some suggested a more formal way for parents to work in the 
classroom. The parents might function as instructors in an area they 
know^well, such as sewing, painting, weaving, and construction, rather 
than just helping out. One teacher said that parents could offer "mini 
courses." It was stressed that fathers would be especially welcome 
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to teach jn the classroom^ One teacher told of a father 
who showed algroQp of boys how to lay bricks. 

Although they were not asked whx they thought parents 
should be Involved in their children's school, several , 
teacher$ volunteered reasons. Most of the reasons were 
related to the effects that such involvement would have 
on the parents' knowledge and attitudes toward the school. 
Teachers wanted^parents to know what , was happening, in the 
school and how their children are learning. They believed 
that if parents h^d a favorable attitude toward the school, 
the children would have more favorable attitudes. Three 
teachers said that parent involvement affects children's 
work. One said children are proud and happy when parents ' 
visit the classroom and a child will work harder when she 
or he knows that "my paren1:s.care enough to see what I'm 
doing." One teacher made the point that the extra help 
parents provide in the classroom makes it possible to 
reach even more children. 

6.7. SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

The major issue rpencioned by aides had to do with 
the problems of attracting parents to come to the school, 
especially in view of parents' jobs outside of school and 
security measures within the school. Everyone agreed that 
parents should be Involved and several aides spelled out 
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ways for; them to be involved and reasons why their 
involvement is important; much was also said about 
problems and barriers interfering with parent involve- 
ment: Responses to this Question seem particularly 
interesting because so^many of the aides spoke as 
parents and as neighbors of the children's parents. 

6.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPpNSE 

The comments of aides on parent involvement ,in the 
school seem especially significant because four of the 
interviewed aides are- parents of Follow Through children. 
Their belief that parents can help children by visiting 
and working in the classroom niust reflect their own 
experience as parents working in classrobms. In this 
light,, the aides' ' comments about barriers, to parent 
involvement are also significant. Since the aides have 
demonstrated that parents in paid positions cati be use- 
fully involved in^the classroom, a question for Follow 
Through personnel is how to make it possible for more 
parents to be meaningfully involved in classrooms. The 
aides might be espeG^ially helpful in- developing this-" 
possibility. 

6.9. DETAIL OF^AIDE RESPONSE . ^ 

All Paterson aides interviewed said they thought 
parents should be involved in their children's school. 
Four aides went on to say why they thought parents should 



be involved. One said the Follow Through program needs 
parent involvement because parents pould exert political 
influence on the Board of Education ^9 get what their 
children need. Apparently this was in the coatext^the 
impending end of federal support. for Follow Through. 
She said, "In order to keep, a program going, you ne,ed' I 
those parents Two aides said that parents' interest 
jifel'ps children, learn. One .said, "they say charity bej^ins 
at, home. Learning begins at home too.uyou ce^n teTT- 
children whose parents "care." She added, ^"Tfley should 
have'> feeling that their child's education is very 
important... especially for -black children." Another said 
that she >cnew it was Important to children for their ^ 

* 

Barents to take an Interest in their school.. She said that 
she, went whenever she could take some time off from her 
job. The fourth aide said that parents tearned from 

■involvement in the school, because public schools not only' 
include people, of different religions but also people who 
differ in othei; ways, and exposure to these different 
peop.le leads to greater understanding. .• 

Four aides talked about baYriers to parentaVinvolve- 
ment. All. four ment toned that many parents in the area work, 
sometimes at two jobs. One aide said that she had previously 
taken time off from her' job to volunteer as a class parent./ 

. But two also. said, that some paV-entsJust didn't seem to be. ' 
Interested* • t ' ' 
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Two aide's were disappointed with the level of parent involve- 
ment. One said, "I think that's one probleln that we rejally have with 
the Follow Through program. I really think that the parents, for the 
last couple of years, haven't been so muth involved like they should 
be," She went on to say that the Follow Through Director had tried 
to get parents involved, but that parents just didn't "come out'* in 
large numbers. The result, she said, is that few parents understand 
and appreciate what the program is about. Another said: 

"Some parent's kid is in the first grade and they don't 
even know what Follow Through is all about. They don't 
even know what their kids are learning in school, don't 
even know (the Follow Through Director) or staff or 
anybody... Some don't care. Some don't know, but they 
! would know if they came out to visit the school." 

' Paterson Aides' Responses to, "In what ways should parents 
be involve^?" 

Categories for Parent Involvement Frequf^^icy of Mention 
In the classroom (visits or helping) 6 
Communications (confereFrces, calls, etc.) 3 
Parent activities (meetings, special events) 3 



The follow-up question was."In what ways do you think parents 
should be involved?" -When talking about parent visits or volunteering 
in the classroom, three aides talked about what parents should be 
doing, not what they were actually doing. Furthermore, there seemed ' 
to be a disagreement between two aides in the same school over 
whether parents felt welcome. One said, "In this program, parents 
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are free to come 1n anytime they waW to, antlme of the day. They 



\ 

don!t have to have an appointment to\come IntiTthe classrowns," The 
other said that parents should be ablfe to come Into the classroom when- 
ever they want to, but that they couldVt do that now because of secur- 
ity precautions. They have to go to the office to sign In and give a 
reason for their visit,. She allowed tha^^thls might be wise for safety 
but said fewer parents; come as a result, ^hlle these two statements 
are not necessarily at odds parents cout4 be welcomed in spite of 
being required to report to the office — tl\ey imply two different 
views of the school's attitude towards parents. 

More positively, one aide invited parents to visit the class- 
room if they wished to do so. One child's father had come to school 
and shown some boys how to lay bricks. Another aide said that many 
times; parents who don't have children in Follow. Through misunderstand 
wh^tt^ involvement in the classroom means; they think it means taking 
over the class. She made it clear that Follow through parents don't 
do that, and, in fact, that they usuallyjnake a point of not even 
working in the area where their child is, so as not to disrupt the 
class. Another aide followed the same theme by Saying that parents 

should help in the classroom as long as they do what the teacher tells 

i 

them to do. \ ! 

Another kind of involvement, mentioned by three aides, is com- 
munication about tne children, including conferences, phone calls, 
and visits. One complained that parents don't seem to come whert things 
are going well, only if their child gets into trouble. She said that 
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parents could help their children a lot if they would "get after" 
them after receiving a call from the teacher because this would let 
the children know that teacher and parent are working together. 
Another aide talked about visiting the homes of parents and trying 
to get to know them. 

. The third category of involvement covers parent activities at 
the school.' Three aides included a range of activities from PTA 
meetings to a fashion show to making costumes for an African dance ^ 
.group. 

When this information was reported to aides in Paterson during ^ 
a progress report in March, 1S74, several aides agreed that there was . 
another way in which parents could be involved: by helping their 
children and encouraging them at home* Two aides had suggested this 
form of involvement in their interviews. It seems to be the same as 
the category, ''Help or encourage child," reported above for teachers. 

6.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Regarding parent involvement, all three Follow Through adminis- ^ 
trators and one of the two principals seemed to agree that parents 
should be active in the school, helping in classrooms and maintaining 
communication with the teacher about their children. Even the princi- 
pal who said ""that parents^ involvement should be limited by their 
levels of understanding left a place for parents in planning th^' 
curriculum to reflect the corrmunity. The Follow Through administrators 
did net mention this, but the principal did, when he described a 
dialectical process of conflict and compromise between professionals 
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and non-professionals. There seems to be general agreement tr more 
parent Involvement would be desirable, an opinion that is shared by 
the teachers and aides. 

6.11 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

With so much agreement on the desirability of parent Involvement, 
it 1s appropriate to ask why more parents are not involved and what 
could be done, with EDC adv4€ors' cooperation, to increase parent 
Involvement/ It would be especially interesting to know whether the 
attitude expressed by one principal, that professionals should take 
responsibility for making educational decisions, has any effect on the 
level or kind of parent Involvement ♦ The workshops run by local 
advisors to make parents more aware of what open education Is about 
would seem to be a promising effort toward making the school a more 

involving and comfortable place for parents to be, 

i 

6J2 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

All the administrators indicated that they thought parents 
should be involved in their children's school, though one was not 
asked directly and one expressed reservations. The responses of Follow 
Through administrators to the question about how parents shoujd be 
involved revealed that one of the responsibilities of the local 
advisors is to help parents understand what Follow Through Is about* 
The local advisors have given workshops for parents to explain the 
curriculum.^ These workshops concentrated on reading and math because 
"If people are satisfied with those two areas, theyVe generally 
satisfied with the program." Other forms of parent involvement mentioned 
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by Follow Through administrators included collecting raw materials 
for the classrooms and being Involved as resource people In the class- 
room; There was also talk of the benefits of greater parent Involve- 
ment In the classroom and of what parents should be going. The foci 
were on the need for parents to know what their children are doing In 
school and the hope that more involved parents would come to more 
meetings. This may have been related to another Follow Through adminis- 
trator's point that parents are essential tq changing the school * 
because they can put pressure on the Board of Education. Another 
benefit of parent involvement was that more parents learn to use avail- 
able social agencies since the school asks parents to ta^e theit* 
children to these agencies instead of Jetting the school do It. A 
nurse was singled out as being very effective at helping parents do 
this. . - ' 

The two principals had rather different responses to this question, 
. after their initial agreement that parents should be involved. One 
stressed the importance of parent Involvement and said that parents 
should help educators set up curriculum that reflects the community. 
He thought children would learn more if parents came to the classroom 
since that would demonstrate that the parents care. He also wanted to 
see parents who have something to share help out in the classroom. He 
expressed dissatisfaction with the level of parent involvement, say- 
ing that he saw most parents only once a year at back-to*schoo1 night. 
He was unhappy that most parents came to see him i6fily when their children 
were in trouble/ The other principal took a different tack, saying that 
parents should be involved to the level of their understanding. He 
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elaborated by saying that their wishes "should not be paramount be- 
cause competent professionals should be able to strike out in the 
directions they think will succeed in training young people. He said 
that professionals these days do* not know whether to make decisions 
or execute decisions that are made for them. 

6.13 SUMMARY OF PARENT RESPONSE 

The parents interviewed indicated a high level of interest and 
activity in their children's school. The largest number talked about 
helping in the classroom. Smaller numbers ir^ntioned visiting class- 
rooms, talking with teachers, and attending parent activities and meet- 
ings. The paraphrases of parents' comments as recorded by the Inter- 
viewers reveal a wide variety of experiences and feelings about parent 
involvement. 

6.14 ANALYSIS OF PARENT RESPONSE 

If the parents interviewed are a representative sample of all 
parents of Follow Through children and their responses are accepted 
at face value, then therfe would be reason to wonder why teachers, 
aides, and administrators thought there should be more parent Involve- 
ment. These parents reported a great deal of involvanent In their 
children's schools. It is Important to nemember that the interview 
selection procedure favored the more invplved parents, particularly 
when one interviewer was unable to follow the random list and made 
her own selection of tm interviewees. In addition, the situation of 
talking with angther parent (parents did the interviewing) undoubtedly 
led some interviewees to say more about what they felt they should be 
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doing, they were talking about the same kinds of involvement that 
teachers, aides, and administrators would like to see. 

It is interesting and* potentially important that the reasons 
parents gave for their involvement included the reason most often 
mentioned by people in the other groups — helping children learn — 
but also included the opportunity for parents to socialize and to learn 
more themselves. These personal motives should not be overlooked when 
opportunities for parent Involvement are planned. 

6.15 DETAIL OF PARENT RESPONSE 

From the questionnaire (see appendix) given to fifteen Paterson 

parents, the fallowing Questions seem relevant to parent involvement: 

Questions Asked: 

I; What do you know about how parents can take part in the 
Follow Through Program? 

School #28: A total of 7 parents responded* 

4_ parents mentioned participation in the classroom: 

Parents are allowed to come into the classroom and K 
attend trips with children. If problems arise, / 
they can come in to observe. 

— Parents are allowed to participate jn class activ- 
ities; parents can go on trips and help care for 
children. 

— Not too sure, but feels that the material s^ used in 
the classroom can be purchased for home use so 
there would be an on-going learning process with 
the things the child is familiar with. The parent^ 
would have to observe the classroom more than once 
in order to see this and understand it. 

— Parents participate on trips with class; parents 
participate in the classroom* 
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2^ parents mentioned meetings and visiting the school: 

— Most of all they can come to meetings. They are 
allowed to meet with teachers at their (the 
parents') convenience. 

" Parents can take part 1n the PTA programs. I can 
visit at any time I choose during the day. 

3_ parents (two who mentioned some of things above, one 
who only cemented In this area) mentioned'^ being 
a real part of the program: 

Parents help In even planning the program Itself. 

— Parents share their Ideas with the teachers and 
others In the program. - 

~ Parents are a part of the program- 
s' parents didn't knqw ^anything about parent participation 
In the Follow Through program: 

~ One said she was not aware of the parents* role 
because she works all day and cannot participate ^ 
or learn of what's happening In the program. 

School #6: 

5^ (all parents Interviewed) mentioned -going and helping 
In the classrojfii* 

— By going to the classroom and helping with groups 
of children. 

— Parents have the privilege of visiting the classroom 
and participating In activities. 

— visiting tbe class and helping the teacher out. 

— visiting and he'iping in the classroom. 

— • 6y going to the classroom and working with the 
teacher and children. 
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Z. Can you tell me the ways you learn about how your child Is 
doing in school? ' - 

Schoor#28 School #6 



10 


5 


Talk with teacher 


6 


5 


Talk with child ' 


5 


4 


Watch child 


0 


2 


Talk with others at school (person 






not specified) 


2 


0 


Talk with Follow Through director 






at school 


1 


0 


Talk with aide at school 


1 


0 


Talk with social worker at school 


1 


0 


Talk with parent coordinator at school 


1 


.0 


Teacher sends note 



The following questions (3 and 4) were asked of the parents who 
said they talked with the teacher: 

3. Would, you say you have talked with your'ch1ld*s teacher ; 
School #28 School #6 

1 once 0 once 

2 a few times 4 a few times 

7 often 1 often 

4. Does the teacher ask for a meeting or do you ask to talk 
with the teacher? 

School #28 School #6 

1 teacher asks 0 ^teacher asks 
^ 1 parent asks 1 parent asks 

8 both 4 both 

One parent said that she comes to school during her free time. 
Another parent said that she has an unders^=*nding with the teacher. 
"If my daughter is not up to par, she lets me know, " Once every two 
weeks or so, we consult each other." - 



CONTACTS PARENTS HA^ ^ e HAD WITH FOLLOW THROUGH CHILD^S SCHOOL 
5. Have you ever vtsited your child^s school? 
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School #28 School #6 

10 5 yes 

0 . 0 . no 

All parents interviewed indicated that they had visited the 

school of their child in the Follow Through program. 

. (If yes) have you visited once, a few times, or often? 

School #28 School #6 

0 0 once 

3 * 2 a few times 

7 " 3 often 

6, Have you ever helped as a volunteer at school? 

School #28 School #6 

5 5 yes - 

5 0 no 

(If no) would you like to volunteer at school? "' 
School #28 School #6 

2 yes (not applicable; 

3 no 

(If yes.) what would help you to do this ? (Probe for things 
like child care, being asked by teacher, etc.) 

School #28 School #6 

2 child care (not appl Icable) 

- Of the parents (10: 5 from School #28, 5 fro,m School 
#6) who said they have helped as volunteers, we asked 
- the following questions (7-11) 

7 . How often would yo u s ay you have helped ; once, a few times, 
or often? 

School #28 School #6 

0 . 0 once 

2 2 a few times 

'3 1 ' often 

1 'no answer 
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the mother at School #6 who gave no answer said 
that'she hadn't volunteered this year but had 
volunteered before. 



"\ 8. Did the teacher, or someone else, ask for your help, or 

did you offer your help? ' 

School #28 School- #6 

0 ' 4 parent offered 

2 1 someone asked 

3 0 both of the above 

9. What did you do as a volunteer? 

. School #28 .School #6 
# . ' 

3 3 helped in cHssroom activities 

'2 .1 went on f1eld\tr1ps 

1 0 helped with parties 

0 ^' 1 helped with evening activities 

* . ^ — ' 

~ Additional conments to "^lelped in the classroom" ^ • 
included: working with small group of children 4 
and heVpfVig with read'irtg-, writing and art work. 

10. Was volunteering at school a good experience for you? ., 

■ *■ . .. • 

School #28 School #6 ■ " ' ^ 

5 5 . yes ' ' • 

0 0 no . p ■ , 

—. All fen parents, who had volunteered at school said 
It was a'gdbd experience 'for them. The following 
reasons were given: , s, .' , 

" . ■ ' school #28 

• — Helped to see how my ch1J,acts around tther children. 

— Helped me to know how he/she acts. abound other udult 
supervision. 

> Got to know children within the classroom better. 

— Influenced other children to ask their mothers to 
come to school. • *• * •• 

— Enjoy being with children. 

— Got an understanding of how children are taught today. 

■ ' * / 
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Saw how my child and other children work together. 
Saw materials and resources of the classroom. 
School #6 : 

— Helped me help my children at home. 

f 

Saw that children in f^ollow Through help each other. 

— Learned a lot. 

— Learned a lot about* myself. 
^ . " - I like it. . / ' 

11. Do you plan to do this kind of thing agairi? 

School #28 School #6 

5 5 yes 

0 0 no 

~ When asked why they planned to volunteer again, the 
10 parents responded with the following comments: ^ 

" Qjr]j then can I see tier-behavior.- ^ 

— I enjoy being in the classroom working with 
children. 

~ Anything I can do to help when it comes to my 

child's education, I will do so. 

~ It's interesting andjtelpful to^me. / 

— I like to try and help out as much 4s possible. 
" I like it. 



- QUESTIONS ABOUT PARENT ACTIVITIES AT SCHOOL 

12. Have you ever -attended a meeting of the PTA? 

' ' ^ School #28 S chool # 6 

10 ye:j 4 yes 

0 'no 1 no 



/ 
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(If yes) have you attended once, a few times, or often? 

School #28 School #6 ; " 

2 once 0 once 

7 a few t lines 2 a few times 

1 often 2 often 

Have you attended -a' monthly unit ineeting of Follow Through? 

School #28 School #6 * S ' 



' , 6 .yes, 5 yes 

4 no! 0 no - ' \ 

(If yes) have ydb- attended once, a few times or often? 

School #.^8 School #6 ' ' ' ' 

0 once I 1 once 
'3 a few tiiries 2 a few times . 
3 often 2, often • X 

(For those who have attended parent meetings) What are some 
of the reasons you .go to parent meetings? 

An 15 parents said they have attended either a PTA or 

monthly unit meetings of Follow Through. The reason 

parents said they go to meetings are as follows: o 



School #28 S chool #6 

^"5 ' 2 To find out what's going on 

^ in the school. 
4 2 ■ To find out what's going on in 

^ ^ in ttie program, 

1 ^ 0 \As a mother, it's expected of me. 

1 0 Wanted to know the teacher, 

1 0 Wanted to know other teachers 

\ and peoj^le in the school. 

1 0 To find lout more about Follow 

Through funds. 

I 0 To dhow interest in my children's 

worliv / , 

1 0 / To see' how I can become more / 

^\ ' involved. / 

J^/* Ql 1 To plan things for the future. 

• I 1 . To find out what's going on in 

our neighborhood. / 
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School #28 School #6 

1 0 « To firtd out what's going on 

Jn the classroom when parents 
are there. ' '* 

• 1 • 0 To learn how otJ^er parents think 

about Follow Through. 

• 1 * ' 0 Because I -have diildren in the 

program. 

' "/ 4 parents in School #28 did not attend any monthly , unit •* 
meetings jand t parent in School #6 did not attend any PTA meet- 
'Ings. Tfi(sse^5-pareiTts~^swerertJi^ foil owing questions: 

-t)5. Would(you like to attend parent meetings? ' ' . 

i 

The one parent at- School #6 who hag^ never 'attepded a 
PTA meeting srf4 she*tf like to. ^ 



Of 'the '4 parents. at School #28 who hadn't attended 
,' monthly unit meetins, one^said .that she'd like to— the 

other three did not respond. • 

The (5) parents who had not attended one of two kinds of 
parents' meetings also responded that they had not parti- ■> 
cipated in any other parent .activities either,* But 4 of 
the 5 "said that*lhey'd like to/ However, 3 of these 
- parents said that they workjn/the .daytime - one would j 
need child "Care in the^ev«nin^. f\One parent wor>ks nights, , 
and one parent'would need chilct'care in the ^ytime. 

16, Have you participated in any follow Through parent activities 
(other than meetings) such bs parent workshops and 
orientation? \ ^ ■,•>,■ 

■ School #28 School #6 



6 yes 4 yes 

4 no 1 no 
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(If yes) which ones? - ^ , 
School #28 ' " School ,#6 
4 workshops 

—reading 1 .Christmas shopping ^ 
& math i PAC ' , , : ^ ^ 

— reading(i') / 2 Workshops in reading and candlemaking 
--reading, 

ma-tk and . ' ' 



sumifier workshop 
/ --simple equip- 

/ ment building 
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(If no) would you like to participate in o ther activities? 
School #28 School #6 

3 yes 1 yes 
- 1 no 1 no 

One parent said that she'd like to participate when she's 
not working. 

17. How do you hear about parent activities? 
, School #28 School .1 6 

0 0 haven't heard 

9 4 notices 

5 4 telephone calls 

2 1 talking with other parents 

0 2 bulletin board in Follow 

Through office 

4 4 parent coordinator 

"I 0 regular unit meetings 

1 0 child 

No one indicated that they had not heard about parent activ- 
Ities. Notices Seemed to be the way most parents heard about such 

\ 

activities. 

18. Hov^ is it best to notify vou about activities f or parents? 
School # 28 School #6 ' 

2 0 child 

8 5 notices 

2 0 mail -notices 
4 1 telephone 

19. Do you have any difficulties in arranging t o come to parent 
activities? 

School #28 School #6 

7 yes 3 yes 

3 no 2 no 
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Teh of the fifteen parents Interviewed Indicated that 
they had difficulties in arranging to come to parent 
activities. (List, for example, child^are, transportation, 
time when activities take place.) 
School #28 School #6 

^ 2 ' 1 Need general child care; baby- 

sitting. 

1 1 Need babysitting at night. 

4 1 Work '^full -time/part-time. 

1 1 Time when activities take place. 

20. Are there activities that have not beer, mentioned which you would 
like to see available for parentsT 

School #28 School #6 

4 yes 4 yes 

6 no 1 no 

(If yes) 

a. ' Can you tell me your suggestions? 
^ School #28 School #6 

3 " 0 Parent development to further 
' or complete education 

2 2 Sewi ng 

0 1 Child Care 

0 2 More parents in the classroom 

and on trips. 

b. Would you be willing to help make these activities possible? 
School #28 School #6 

4 yes 5 yes 
0 no 0 no 

21, Have you ever taken part In an activity or talked with an EDC 
Follow Through advisor? 

School #28 School # 6 

6 yes 3 yes 

4 no 2 ?To 
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22. Do you know what EDC advisors do? 



School #28 



School #6 



4 yes 
6 no 



4 yes 
1 no 



QUESTIONS ABO UT HOW PARENTS VIEW^THEIR ROLE IN THEIR CHILDREN'S 
SCHOOL EXPERIEfJCF 

23. Do you feel that your involvement can help y our child to learn? 



All parents interviewed felt that their involvement can 
help their child to learn. 



— Helping them with their work at home. (3 parents. 
School m) 

— My learning and understanding new techniques. (1 
parent, School #28) 

— If I show my interest, it will^elp my child's pro- 
gress. (5 parents. School #28; 3 parents. School #6) 

— By Involvement, helping in the classroom, taking part 
in classroom activities, the child is happy and knows 
that the parent is interested in his/her work. 

— By tailing with and listening to what they (children) 
have to say. (1 parent. School #28) 

— Teacher-parent relationships help children to learn. 
(1 parent. School #28) 

— Awareness of what my child is learning makes it easier 
'.for the parent to relate to the child on the child s 

"^level. (1 parent. School #28) 



School #28 



School #6 



10 yes 
0 no 



5 yes 
0 no 



How? 
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24. Do you see any benefits for you, personally, in being active 
in the schoo*!? 

School #28 School #6 

8 yes 5 yes 

2 .no 0 no 

(If yes) what are they? 

— It was the main reason for my continuing my education. 

— (1 parent, School #28) 

— It gave me more of a will to help my children at home. 
(1 parent. School #28) 

— I'm getting to be well-known In the school. (1 parent. 
School #28) 

-- I know what's being taught and what my child is doing. 
(1 parent. School #28) 

— You learn from children by being around them. (2 par- 
ents. School #28) 

— I, have contact with other people, views, and ideas; I 
enjoy it. (1 parent. School #28) 

— I learn more myself, along with the children. (2 par- 
ents. School #28^1 parent, School #6) 

- Like new methods and ways of doing things.-' (1 parent. 
School #6) 

• I learned how to estimate distance, width, length, etc., 
which I can use in my home life as a mother. (1 par- 
ent. School #28) 

- I can cee my child grow intellectually, watching her 
reach full potential. (1 parent. School #28) 

- I like social gatherings. (1 parent. School #28) 
(Jf no) please explain." 

— 1 parent who answered "no" did not explain. 

— 1 parent said, "I have not had a chance to be active." 



\ 
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CHAPTER 7 

'/ VIEWS ON CHILDREN'S LEARNING: PATERSON TEACHERS, 

AIDES, ADMINfSTRATORS, AND PARENTS 

7.1/ INTRODUCTION 

Teachers, Aides, Administrators and Parents were asked questions 
designed to determine 1) what they thought were the most Impprtant goaJs. 
for children in school, 2) which areas were being satisfactorily dealt 
with in the school and 3) which areas needed improvement. 

Our purpose in asking about goals for children's learning was to 
learn about differences and similarities in the opinions of people in 
various groups and to compare their statements or^ goals for children's 
learning with those made by EDC Follow Through. The questions about 
which goals were being met and which needed Improvement were Included 
to show how people in the four groups felt and to identify areas for 
attention by EDC advisors. 

7 2 and 7 3 OVERALL SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE, ADMINISTRATOR 
AND PARENT RESPONSE 

Members of all four groups involved in the interviews - teachers, 
aides, administrators, and parents - expressed belief in the importance 
of both academic learning and learning of attitudes and behaviors. How- 
ever, there were some important differences In emphasis. Teachers and 
Follow Through administrators saw academic learning and learning of 
attitudes and behaviors as closely related and equally important. Aides 
and parents seemed to place more emphasis on academic learning. One 
principal disagreed with the kinds of attitudes and behaviors fostered 
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1n open classrooms but apparently believed that children should be 
taught different attitudes and behaviors, not that they should be 
'learning academic skills only. 

It seems' significant that the aides, most of whom are parents,- 
emphasized academic learning more than the teachers and Follow Through 
administrators. But aides also spoke of the importance of other kinds 
of learning. Three aides saw non-academic learning as a necessary 
pre-condition for academic learning. The differences in emphasis among 
the groups might 't)e a good topic for discussion among the groups. If 
methods of comnuni eating on this topic can be worked out, the aides' 
responses suggest that it would be important for teachers and Folrow 
Through administrators to stress the interrelations between academic 
learningtand the learning of attitudes and behaviors. The parent 
responses suggest that their goals for children's learning mavbe^ore 
focused on academics than those of people in the other jgrOups. Under- 
standing could be increased by more communication-^n these matters, and 
the aides might be an ideal bridge between the parents and school 
personnel . 

7.4 and 7.5 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

The Paterson teachers considered both academic and non-academic 
goals important. Basic skills such as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
were frequently mentioned, as was helping children to be(^e independent 
learners, to learn cooperation ^ and to feel comfortable with themselves. 
The teachers expressed satisfaction with their achievement of the goals 
they listed as important. Th2 areas they wanted to improve included 
improving relationships between girls and boys, meeting school requirements 
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in mathematics, learning more about dramatics and r^le-playing, and 
getting children to follow the discffl.ine rules the children made 
themselves. 

The teachers' equal emphasis on social ard academic development 
Is consistent with the goals of the EDC Follow Through program. 
Paterson teachers mentioned the following goals, which also appear in 
the EDC goals for children listed in the 1974-75 Proposal for. 
Continuation of EDC Open Education Follo w Through Program, Part one, 
pp. 20'-21: 

- (a) Children taking responsibility for 

their own learning - showing initiative, 
self-reliance, self-motivation. 

— (d) Children lexpressing themselves freely 
' and intelligibly through spoken language. 

— (h) Emotional development ~ a sense of . 
self-worth and trust. ^ 

- (i) Social responsibility and respect for 
others. , 

The fact that all teachers expressied some satisfaction with their 
accomplishments of their goals for the classroom may be considered an 
indicator of a fairly high level of satisfaction in their teaching. " 
It may also be interpreted to mean that teachers tend to work hardest 
and therefore succeed' most at the things they value most. 

7.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question asked: 

1. What are the most Important goals you are trving to accomplish 
in your teaching? 
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In response to this question, all nine teachers mentioned goals 
for children's learning while two also talked about goals related to 
their jwn teaching style. 

Goals related to teaching style 

One teacher said she came to Pater son wanting to be accepted as a 
person with something to give; she did not feel "needed" in' previous 
teaching experiences in white suburban districts^ She wanted to share 
what she had to offer. She felt this need of hers was being met by the 
children, teachers, and the Follow Through staff. Another teacher's 
personal goal was to be a successful teacher, which meant to "get across 
what I'm supposed to be teaching." When she first started teaching, 
this meant teaching "subject matter in a structured setting." However, 
with the open classroom, she felt her goals were fostering responsibility 
and independence in children. 

Goals related to children's learning 

Responses dealing with children's learning can be placed into four 
broad and often overlapping categories: (a) helping children become more 
independent; {b) getting children to like and accept themselves; (b) 
encouraging children to be able to work well together and (d) academic 
goals. ' 

(a) Helping children become more independent 

Seven of the nine teachers said they wanted children to become more 

I 

/ 

independent, but they gave different examples of independence. Four 
teachers described independence in terms of independent thinking* One 
teacher said that teaching children to learn how to learn was very 
important:* "trying to direct children to ask questions, to know that 

'V. ' 
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a way to know is to ask questions^'; and ^Jo be able to take In Infor- 

mation and use it."- Another teaeher talked of helping children to develop^ 

• ■ • \ ■ ■ 
"open minds" /and the abilitiuto reason clearly and decide priorities. 

Helping children to be responsible to themselves and for themselves was 

also seen as important. *A third teacher, in talking about children's 

. / 

independence as a goal, stressed children developing and executing their 
"own ideas. The fourth teacher wanted children to learn the foil 
, process: get an object, look at it, .think about it and its possible uses*, 
discover things which are close to your senses. She went on to say that 
children should start tt^ think for«themsel ves, to learn from themselves 
and not tM>e told so much, to be more aware of themselves and the - ) 
world around them. 

Three teachers viewed encouraging children's interests and building 
cn them as a means towards independence, '^wo teachers wanted children 
to become independent enough to recognize what they want to do and 
follow through on it. The third teacher saw getting children into music, 
art, reading and sciences as a road toward indepenid|pce\ 

Finally, one teacher talked of reading (through pUys, poetry and 
drama) as her most important goal— but went on- to say that "then children 
will be ready. to go further on their own, implying reading is more a • 
■.means -than an end. , * 

(b) Getting children to like and accept themselves «r 

Two teachers who did not mention independence did mention this second 
category. One teacher wanted to see children retain whatever security 
they're getting from Follow Through, to be pleased \^1th themselves and 
not to fear failure: "Being able to work. with what's there, V<ith1n 
■yourself." She described a practice in her classroom of having children 
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wear signs saying, "rm'loving and capable." If somepe did something 
unkind to»a child,! the -child was supposed 'to tear off a piece' i>f the 
sign to remind others that they were responsible for thetF* actions. | 
Tbe other, teacher mentioned, with less "description,* the need for self- 
confidence. - ... 

f 

(c) Helping children to be able to work well together/socialization 

Five teachers mentioned wqrking well together or socialization as 
Important goals. The one teacher who did not mention Independence or \ 
liking oneself did mention socialization. She said that)she wanted to- 
be able to educate the total child to be able to ada^pt to all situations*" 
in his or her environment. This definition probably. encompasses the 
first two categories—helping children become more Independent, and 
getting children to like ano acce^^t themselves. One other teacher also 
talked in these terms: she wanted children to be able to adjust In any 
given situation, academically and socialjly. Two other teachers talked' 
more about children working well with others. One S^d thit children 
should be able to work with each other and be around people without 
Striking out. Another said that she wanted to see children develop 
into social beings who can get along with people outside the classroom. 
Part of this, she said was learned by deve">oping respect for others and 
others' materials in the classroom, 
(d) Academics 

Four teachers mentioned academics as important goals. For one 
teacher, reading, writing, and following directions are the three things 
she tells children tfiey will learn. A second teacher mentioned fluency 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. A third talked of making progress 
from where the children start in math, reading, and writing. Th^ fourth 



said she tried to teach basic concepts', sometimes through repetition of 
facts 'presented. in different ways. . . 

Question askgd: 

*2. What kinds of things do you ttiink It is important for children 
, , to be doing and learning in School in the early grades? 

Three kinds of responses to this question have beenndenti.fied: <a) 

Teaming basic skills; (b) learning attitudes and behaviors;' ((?>j learning 

• , • • .i. - 

to learn independently. f 

Responses to 2: What kinds of things do you feel children 
should learn and do? 



Category 


Mentions 


(a) Learning ba^ic skills 


6 


(b) Learning c^jttitudes or behaviors 


4 , 


{c% Learning to learn independently 


3 



(a) Learning ba^ic skills 

*the six teachers who spoke of learning basic skills as one of the 

V 

most important' things for children to be doing and learning in school 
talked about (a) particular subjects children should be learning; and 

(b) ways this learning should be taking place. 

Reading and writing^were thelnost often mentioned subjects, five 
teachers mentioning each one. Other subjects or skills were listening, 
speaking, arithmetic, and science, each mentioned by one teacher. One 
teacher said that math was not an area .of concern. Ways this Teaming 
should take place included manipulating concrete materials, having a 
consistent set of books. from kindergarten through third grade, making 
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learfTlnlibfun, role-play1ng stories, and repetition. 

(b) learning, attitudes ora)e>^aviors . ' j 
One teacher mentioned that children should "have social experiences. 

Another said that children should learn to maintain their om peice of 
mind. Another teacher mentioned that children should learn to /oilow 
simple directions and work together. One teacher felt that c^ldren 
should "know that thi;^^s that you do affect other children, "/and "learn 
that there's another way to do, it that won't hurt others .'/This teacher 
had children role-play to learn about dealing with proMems. When some 
blocks were stolen from the classroom, she had.jth^"children re-enact 
the "crime" and- all of its consequences. \ . 

(c) Learning to learn independently 

Three teachers talked about exposing children to new things as a 
means for children to learn Independently. One, teacher said that she 
started with concrete materials, nature walks, and visits In order to 
havTchildren see, feel, touch, and compare things. , ' ^ . , 

Another spoke of children needing to feel a lot of Independence 
with direction. She suggested that learning to apply what was learned 
. In one area to another aided this process. The third teacher thought, 
that experience with music, art' and role-playing would help children to 
continue learning throughout their lives. 

Questions Asked: 

3. Which of the thi ngs you think children should be dping and 
learning arTyoi' most satisfied with in vour classroom? 

4. Which of those things would you most like to improve in your 
classroom? . ^' 
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All teachers expressed satisfaction with at least some of their 
goals, many with all the goals they had emphasl2'» ' '^n - One teacher 
who aiphaslzed reading Independently noted S4t1sn.^w • on that children 
were starting to pick up books "without my directing them." Another 
teaciier, who emphasized Independence and applying what Is learning In 
one area to another, was pleased wlth^he "good feeling they h^e when 
they accomplish things like estimating^ lengths In other classroom\^y 
themselves." A teacher who stressed following directions and phonics 
was satisfied with the progress. of most children. Another teacher, who 
encouraged children to work together and to take responsibility for their 
actions, said that the children she works with were learning to work i 
well with other people. 

Seven teachers gave brief responses to the question about improve- 
ments. One teacher gave a detailed answer, and one teacher did not 
respond: Specific areas for Improvement included: (1) improving 
relationships between boys arjd girls; (2) learning more about dramatics 
and role-playing; (3) meeting school requirements in mathematics; (4) 
getting children to \<ork together; (5) getting children to abide by the 
rules they make themselves; (6) getting children to spend more -time in 
activities; and (7) extendi ng/stemming activities. A. detailed response came 
from a teacher new to Follow Through. She explained that she was not 
fully satisfied with anything, incU'ding herself: "Any small improve- 
ments are appreciated." She noted th?.t academic resources were lacking, 
that illTdoesn't "have guidelines for what needs to be taught, how to 
build on basics." 
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7.7 and 7.8 SUMMARY AND ANAl ^ SIS 0? /aOE khSPONSE 

All nine aides expressed satisfaction with at least one goal that 
each had mentioned as important. Little specific dissatisfaction was 
reported. The Paterson aides* responses are congruent '"ith those of 
the teachers and with EDC's goals as a sponsor in Including both 
academic and social learning. ' However, there is a difference in emphasis 
The aides emphasized the learning of basic skills, especially reading. . 
Only two of the nine aides interviewed stressed non-academic learning. 

If this difference is real, it would be interesting to learn what 
accounts for it. There may be distinctions between the»tasks teachers 
do and those done by aides that would make the aides more' concerned with 
the learning of basic skills. For example, if the aides spend most of 
their time helping cnildren learn to read, they could be expected to see 
that as a crucial goal. Another possible explanation might be tjie aides' 
identification with parents of the children. In many cases the aides 
were parents themselves and in all cases they lived in the neighborhood^ 
where the schools were located. In contrast, the teachers lived outside 
of the immediate neighborhoods of the schools. Perhaps the aides feel 
the need for "survival skills" more intensely than the teachers and 
therefore emphasize learning basic skills in school more than social 
learning. There is evidence for both of these explanations in the data 
on the Paterson aides and what they do. 

As in the case of the teachers, the fact that the aides expressed 
considerable satisfaction about the cchievement of their major goals 
indicates a fairly high level of satisfaction with their work in the 
Follow Through program. 
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7.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

1. What kinds of thing s do vou think It Is Important for children 
^ to be doing and learning in school i n the early grades? 

When" asked what kinds of things they thought children should be 

doing and learning in the early grades, all nine Paterson aides mentioned 

reading or the alphabet. Five stressed reading as especially important. 

Four aides explained why they thought reading was Important, saying 

., either that reading was essential to further learning or, more generally, 

that reading would be useful in the lives of the children. Five aides 

also took the opportunity to ^^y something about how read.ing should be 

taught. Comnents included the importance of gaining readiness skills, 

emphasizing reading from kindergarten through the grades, =and learning 

to observe and make distinctions as a prelude to reading. \Some aides 

said children should read things they enjoy rather than Jus^t basal 

readers, and could be taught reading in a variety of ways including 

songs, dramatic play, block building, art, and writing stories. 

After reading, aides mentioned math most often as a subject important 

for children to learn in the early grades. Six aides said something 

about the Importance of math, but only one stressed it. One aide said 

tjiat math was "easier to conquer" than reading. Another said, that she 

found everyone could count his or her money, even if ha or she couldn't 

read. Two aides said math was not as important as reading, and that 

reading would help a child learn math. One aide talked enthusiastically 

about her own recent experience learning math in a summer school course 

she was taking. She said that she had always disliked math before, but 

had discovered that her dislike resulted from the way she had been taught. 
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Contrasting her sumner school teacher's methods with those she had 
experienced before, she said: "He taught me math... and It's fun. And 
I can make my own things and I can use the Cul renal re rods and I can use 
the Dienes sticks and make them myself. ..and It's fun to do that." She 
added that the children liked that approach better too. Her opinion was 
that if children could learn reading and math, "I think the rest of It 
(will) fall into line." 

The few remaining things were mentioned only by Individual aides. 
One said that it was Important to meet children's immediate needs for 
what is Important and helpful to them, giving as examples eating a good 
breakfast and wearing proper clothing. Another said that it was important 

0 

for children to learn to understand what the teacher tells them to do. 
One aide Included phonics, art, and dramatic play with reading and math 
as things that would be of use to children. She added that she didn't 
think science needed to be taught separately since it came out in many 
activities. 

One aide mentioned first that children should be aware of themselves. 
Another s«id it was important for children to learn to relate to other 
people, especially their classmates, and to get along with each other. 

Questions Asked: 

2. Which of the things you think children should be doing and 
learning are you most s^atisfied with in your classroom? 

3. Which of those things would you most like to Improve in your 
classroom f 

All nine aides expressed satisfaction with at least one of the things 
they had stressed as being important. Four mentioned reading, one math, 
and one, "academics.'' Aides mentioned few of their goals as areas needing 
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improvement. Two aides said there was nothing that they felt required 
improvement, perhaps interpreting the question to imply that things 
weren't going well, an implied criticism that was not intended. Only 
one aide listed all of the things she had mentioned being important 
as needing improvement. She listed reading and writing, then added 
behavior, knowing how to take care of things, and "really wanting to 
learn." Her approach to that entailed making the children respect her 
so that they would do what she knew was best for them. 

7.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

All administrators stressed academic skills, with the local 
advisors also mentioning non-academic goals such as fostering self-esteem, 
■ independence and curiosity more frequently than the principals. Most 
administrators expressed general satisfaction with the schools but all 
had specific ideas for improvement. These included dealing with local 
politics and bureaucracies, more effective use of the community, and the 
establishment of a pre-kindergarten program. 



7.11 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

This section of the report 1$ somewhat different from the preceding 
sections because there was more diA^ersity among the respondents. There 
is an important distinction to make between the two public school adminis 
trators (the two principals) and the three Follow Through administrators 
(the project director and local advisors). The principals are, of 
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necessity, involved in the whole school and concerned about 
things that are not directly relevant to Follow Through. 
The Follow Through administrators, on the other hand, spend 
all of their time with Follow Through concerns. The ,., 
differences in perspective and attitudes are therefore not 
surprising. 

The emphasis of the three Follow Through administrators 
on the Importance of developing self-confidence and Interest 
in learning in addition to basic skills seems significant. 
I.t is consistent with the statements of the teachers and 
aides and with EDC's goals. 

7.12 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

1. What kinds of things do vou think it is 
important for children to be'^oinq and 
learning in school in the early ..grades ? 

All five administrators mentioned basic academic skills 
as important in the early grades. Reading and math were 
specified. One stressed the importance of learning concepts, 
not just facts. Another said that if reading and math ara 
learned the other academic skills will follow. The need 
for a good early foundation was emphasized by^x)ne adminis- 
trator. 
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One principal believed skills were important because 
of what they make it possible for the child to do. He 
said that the important skills were the ones that lead to 
discipline. This discipline, he said, becomes self- 
discipline, which makes it possible for people to discrimir 
nate between what is relative and what is absolute in 
- reality. This principal also stated a strong belief in 
the importance of black children developing the capacity 
and commitment to contribute to the elimination of 

oppression. ,. ' . 

Along with basic skills, the Follow ThroUgh adminis- 
trators all stressed the importance of non-academic areas. 
One talked about developing the person, helping individuals 
know who they are and what their basic strengths are, 
enabling them to grow. Another said children need to get 
a sense of being worth something and to have cojifidence in 
themselves. The third spoke of developing interest in 
learning, in books, words, and talking. She said that 
children need to develop the confidence to talk and to ask- 
questions. She wanted children to be involved and working 
with things. She said the classroom environment needs to 
be rich and stimulating for this to happen. 

Questions Asked: 

2. Mhich of the things you think children should 
be doing and learning are you most satisfied 
wiJ:h in vour school? 
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3. Which of those things would you most like to Improve 
in your schooVif 

All the administrators expressed satisfaction with the things 
they felt were important for children to be doing rand learning in 
school. One Follow Through administrator said that nothing was 
completely satisfactory, but added that It was sometimes surpris- 
ing how well the children do. Another Follow Through administrator 
said the majority of the children were doing quite well and that 
she was pleased with the way the teachers fei-l about the children. 
The third Follow Through administrator said that the children's, 
sense C personal worth comes through clearly and that the children 
don't compete with each other but are ready to tackle almost anything 
She also said that she saw- non-Foil ow Through teachers beginning to 
dearl with^children differently and recognize that children are capabi 
of thinking for themselves. The principals were satisfied with the 
reading programs. One said childreti were learning math concepts, 
such as countable values and relationships, and how to manipulate 

skills through language. 

Every administrator had several things he or she wanted to 

improve upon concerning what children are doing and learning in 
school. One Follow Through administrator said simply that there 
was so much to work on that eyerj'thing couldn't be mentioned. 
The other Follow Through administrators talked about the impor- 
tance of dealing effectively with "political hangups." which were 
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seen ass caused by bureaucratic red tape or by people who 
opposed the program. They wanted more use of the community 
for field trips. They felt that areas like science and music 
needed work. One administrator also talked about the need 
for better communication to work out problems and so that tea- 
chers could know more about what teachers have done with children 
in the previous grade in order to avoid starting over at each 
grade. 

7.13 SUMMARY OF PARENT RESPONSE 

The Pater son parents emphasized the basic skills almost to the 
exclusion of social and emotional concerns. They seemed generally 
satisfied with how the school dealt with the areas they deemed most 
important, although there was some desire for more academic work. The 
parents also" seemed content with the staff, the school atmosphere and 
the program's effort. 

7.14 ANALYSIS OF PARENT RESPONSE 

Parents' emphasis on basic skills seems to be somewhat different 
from the emphasis of the teachers and Follow Through administrators, who 
talked about.basic skills combined with social and emotional learning. 
The parents expres^sed attitudes that were sim.llar to those expressed by 
aides, which is under>tandable, since most aides were also parents. 
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7.15 DETAIL OF PARENT RESPONSE * 
Question Asked: 

1. What kinds of things do you feel It Is Important fo r (Follow ^" 
Through child) to be doing emd learning at school at th is time? 

SCHOOL #28 

4 response s'^mentioned only the following academic areas: 

alphabet counting "numbers 

understanding words arithmetic 
reading times tables 

maMng up sentences by himself 
. writing 

These responses from parents seem to reflect the different grades that 
Follow Through children are in. 

i response ihcfuded only areas of a child's social and 
emotional growth: 

—'Should be learning obedience, discipline, and manners, 

4 responses stated combinations of academic, social and 
emotional growth as important for their child fn Follow 
Through to be doing and learning in school: 

— Child should be learning to give more attention, 
to be more carefCil with. others' property, to have 
self-control. More instruction should be given in 
corsive writing rather than printing all the time. 

Child shoulfi be learning how to count and phonics. 
Also getting along' with «ther children and- being . 
attentive \^1th the teacher, other children, or 
whomever. 

— Child should be reading and doing basics. Learn- . 
ing how to adjust in the class1-oom situation. 

~ He should beilearning how to communicate with other 
people and talking more. He should be doing more-, 
work because he is kind of slow. 

]_ response Included social -emotional growth along with a 
broader statement: 
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— Child should be making u^a of the available 
materials, getting as much learning out of her 
play as possible, and having the will to learn. 

In summary, alVten parents whose children attend school #28 responded 
to question 1. \ 

Two parents mentioned basic academic areas, without giving 
specifics, five parents Included reading/language arts areas as Import- 
ant and fou^^^>arents specifically mentioned arithmetic areas. 
SCHOOL #6 
1 response was very general : 

— the things he Is already doing. 

S responses mentioned only academic areas: 

all subjects, spelling doing irtore homework 
rath, reading. 

]_ .response mentioned socUl, emotional, and academic growth 
ar^as: " >| 

^ , ; — spelling, math, and expressing herself better.' 
In sunmary, five parents from School #6 responded to question 1. Three 
parent responses Included math; three Included reading/ language arts 
(particularly spelling). 

Question Asked: 

"'^2. Of the things vou have mentlomvj. which one s do you feel get 
' enough attention at your child's school? 

SCHOOL #28 

5 parents felt everything they mentioned was getting enough 
. attention. 

3 parents specified academic areas which they feel get enough 
» attention: 
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Everything else except times tables; 
alphabet and numbers* ' - 

— arithmetic 

1 parent mentioned that her child's learning "attent1veness"\as 
" getting enough attention at school. 

1 parent said that she didn't know what was getting enough, 
attention. 



Question Asked: 

3. W hich things seem to be getting too little attention? / 
SCHOOL #28 

4 responses Indicated none 
\_ parent said not aware 

4 responses Indicated academic areas: time tables*, cursive 
".'writing; reading and understanding words; readlrig. 

1 parent said using time In school to the fullest and getting 
*" work done with a little more' speed. 

SCHOOL #6 , 

5 parents (all those Interviewed) indicated none. 

Question Asked: , , \ , 

4. What are the things you like most about Scho6 l #6/#^9? , 
(including Follow Through) ^ ; 

SCHOOL #28 , 

9 parents offered favorable responses to this question. . 

i parent said that she couldn't answer because she didn't know 
any other school. 

Most .responses to this question seemed to divlde themselves 
Into three categories: 

a) staff/ b) school atmosphere, c) programs School #28 offers 
for children and for parents. Comments also reveal advantages 
which parents feel are Inherent In different aspects of the 
School #28 program. 
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a) s taff : 

3 parents specified things they liked about the staff at School #28 

— I like the way the teachers help In the classroom. 

— The school has very good teachers and a very good 
school system. 

^ - I like the' teachers and the staff. The supervision 
Is good. 

b) School atmosphere : ^ , C^- 

3 parents specifically commented about the atmosphere at School 
#28: • ' ' . \ 

— Open classroom 4 open structure are ,very good. 
"Without this type of openness, he wouldn't like 
school at arfl ." 

— Chidren are usually quite orderly. 

— My children like going there better than any other 
school . ' 

c) Programs ; 

' 5 parents referred to'^his category: 

— The lunch program Is excellent. ' 

— Parents can visit when they feel like it (2 parents) 

" Lower grade children cannot come home by themselves 
without permission (2 parents) 

^Qnly one kind of response did not fit i4JtO' these three categories. 
Twc parents said that they like the short walking distance from * 
home to school . 

SCHOOL 

Parent responses included the^same three categories. 
1 parent mentioned teachers In the Follow Through program. 
T parent mentioned the friendly atmosphere. 
4^ parents mentioned programmatic features: 
2 mentioned' Follow Through program 
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— 2 mentioned lunch program ' * 

Question Aske^f ' , \ 

5. What are the things vou like least about School #6/#2S?. 
(including Follow Through). . 7 



SCHOOL #28 ..■ - ^ 

4 parents said "nothing." • • 

3 parents said that they don't know. 

V- parent said, some children don't show respect towards adults. 
1_ parent said that there is a lack of order In the halls. 
1_ parent said the library is not being used as It should be. 

SCHOOL #6 

? ; — I 

4 parents said "nothing." ' . . • 

1 parent said School #6 needs better teachers. 
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, CHAPTER 8 

THE EDC APPROACH TO LEARNING: OPINIONS OF PATERSON TEACHERS 
8.1 INTRODUCTION 

' The^ questions 1n Chapcr 8 concern Ideas about children's learning 
that have been promoted by EDC advisors. The foiir questions that were 
asked of Pater son teachers all related ta^basic principles. The 
pHnciples were stated in broad enough form that we did not expect sub- 
stantial disagreement. They were used as starting points for delving 
into each teacher's interpretation of the principle. 

The first question about (1) ttie teacher's opinion of EDC Follow 
Thrbugh's goals was added to^the interview questions after interviews 
In Burlington had suggested that some teachers felt EDO's purposes were 
unclear. The remaining questions were about. (2) encouraging open express 
sion of children's needs and feelings in the classroom; (3) building on ^ 
Ch'ildren's. Interests as a starting point for teaching; (4) giving child- 
ren a greater ammt of choice in what. they^o; and (5) evaluating child- 
ren's progress on the basis of their own abTllties. > Each of these 
questions' was foilowed-up by • more specific questions abo'ut how the teacher 

applied the principle in her cUssroom. '• .. 

.. P . ■ 

8.2 SUMMARY. OF TEACHER- RESPONSE 

EDO Goals- ■ , • 

All but one of the teachers said they understood what EDC had tried 
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to accomplish. They associated EDC's goals with open education generally, 
and more specifically wit'h freedom for children and individualization. All 
of these teachers agreed with what, they saw as EDC's goalj and said .they . 
were trying to accomplish similar goals. The one teacher i who could not 
say what EDC' had tried to accomplish was new to the program and did not 
feel that the materials she had read and the things she had heard added 
up to a coherent philosophy yet. 
Open Expression 

All the teachers shared this goal. They cited benefits of open ex- 
pression for both children and teachers. Two pointed out that teachers 
can learn what children need and how they learn by allowing them to ex- 
press themselves. Others stressed the opportunities for learning on ths 
part of children provided by open expression. Some teachers talked about 
establishing guidelines for children's expression. None. said they encour- 
aged talk about sensitive to'pics'that parents might disapprove of, but 
most said they would deal with such topics if and when they arose. 
Building on Children's Interests - 

All nine teachers sdid they agreed with this principle. All mentioned 
observing children as a method bf learning what thair interests are. Four 
of the teachers said they were dissatisfied with their ability to build 
: on children's interests and wished they could do it more.. 

Children's Choices . 

All of thf teachers tried to give children more choices in their 
classrooms. The kind of choice mentioned most often was the choice of 
an area to work in, area being parts of the room provisioned for certain 
kinds of activities. Teachers had different ways of organizing their 
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classrooms which meant different kinds of choices and different times 
for choice. All teachers who weve asked said they exert some control 
over children's choices, either by making demands or suggestions or by 

regulating the kinds and numbers of choices available. 

Evaluating Children's Progress 

All nine teachers said they evaluated children according to the 
children's own abilities. The methods of diagnosing children's abilities 
mentioned were: using forms or check lists; observing; and testing. 
Notes and checklists were used for recording progress or both. 

c 

S.3 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
EDC Goals 

Teachers' responses to this question suggest that they felt that they 
understood EDO's goals at least on a very general level. Paterson teachers 
did not express great dissatisfaction with the lack of specificity in EDO's 
goals. 

Open Expression 

The most interesting point made by teachers in responding to the 
question about open expression is the strictly educational function served 
by such expression. Teachers saw open expression as contributing signi- 
ficantly to the children's growing self-knowledge and self-confidence and 
as making it possible for teachers understand and teach the children 
better. Although an argument could be made for open expression on purely 
humanistic grounds, i.e., on the grounds that children have a rtgbt e*- . i 
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and a need to^xpress themselves as human beings, the direct effects of 
open expression on children's learning may be more persuasive to some 
people. 



BulTdTnq' On Children's Interests 

This principle would appear to need some direct attention from EOC 

advisors since all the teachers agreed with It but seve>al felt unable 

to apply it adequately. 

Children's Choices 

Two major points seem to emerge from this question. The first is 

that children's choices seem to be a key to teachers learning about 

children's interests. The conditions teachers described when asked how 
they find out about children's Interests nearly all Involve some oppor- 
tunities for children to make choices. The second point is that many 
teachers seem to! feel the need to Improve their ability to build on chil- 
dren's interests^ A number of teachers said that they were unable to do 
much in this diriction in spite of the fact that they believe it is impor- 
tant. One teacher even said, "This is what makes a teacher." This would 
appear to be a good area for advisors to concentrate on. 

From these comments and by referring to Chapter 2, it seems that most 
of the classes ofi teachers we talked to allow similar kinds of choices for 
children. For th^ most part those choices are for various kinds of acti- 
vities that may be engaged in after assigned work in basic skills has been 
completed. In some cases there is a choice of when assigned work might 
be done, i.e., children might choose to engage in an activity in one of 
the areas before doing assigned work, but in no cases did a teacher say 
all work was done according to children's choice. One teacher seemed to 
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Interpret choice somewhat more broadly, saying that children made choices 
all day, but it was net clear that children in her ^room actually made 
more choices than those in the others. 

A few generalizations might be drawn from the statements about 
children's choices made by the teacher'.s interviewed. Firot, it seems that 
although choosing Is an important part of the classroom it is not the 
center. Children were described as making choices within structures set 
up by the teachers. Furthermore, choices were allo.wed after.^ssigned work 
was completed or about when to do assigned work, but in all cases the tea- 
chers said they required a core of work on basic skills. Second, choosing 
was seen by these teachers as something that children have to learn to do. 
They said that they help children choose and explained that children are 
not all able to make Intelligent and productive choir.es simply by being 
given the opportunity; some guidance is necessary. Third, teachers seem to 
have some ideal in mind about how much children should concentrate on a 
single area or activity. If children spend all their time with one choice, 
teachers encourage them to try something else; but teachers also use the 
children's persistence in coming back again and again to the same activity 
as a measure of interest in that activity. Apparently a distinction is 
made between doing the same thing out of fear of trying something new and 
doing the same thing out of Intense interest and enjoyment. 
Evaluation Of Children's Progress 

One fact that emerged from this question is that some instruments can 
serve multiple duty. Check lists of children's abilities, for instance, 
were mentioned as methods of diagnosing children's abilities, ways of 
keeping track of their progress, and something to ihow parents when sharing 
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the teacher's evaluation of the child's progress. 

We were Intrigued to discover substantial connections among 
the responses to the four questions about specific principles 
proiTwtea by EDC advisors. We'^derive questions two through five 
mainly from an interview schedule used In another study. ("Teacher 
Interview for 'A Study of Teachers in Open Education^ettlngs'" by ■ 
the Early Education Group at Educational Testing SerHcft, Princeton, > 
New Jersey, Spring, 1972.) They were selected because they seemed 
to be broad enough that teachers in many kinds of classrooms would 
agree with them. They were not Intended to define open education 
or to represent a coherent set of principles. 

Therefore,, the interrelations discovered among teachers' responses 
to the questions were interesting because they tended to establish at 
least a beginning of a coherent set of principles that guide EDC 
Follow Through teachers' practices. Free choice and open expression 
by children, in addition to promoting children's learning, gives 
teachers the opportunity to observe what they are interested in and 
what their abilities are. Records of these observations help them 
evaluate children's progress and to build on their interests. 

5.4 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

QUESTION ASKED: 

1 . In your opinion, what has the EDC Fo l l ow Thr ough 
program tried to accompi ish_?^ 
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D o you share those goals? Why or 

wTiy not? ^ . 

Do you feel those goals are being 
accompl ished? 

Why or why not? 

Eight teachers who responded to thio question characterized 
the EDC approach as (1) "open education", (2) stressing freedom 
for children and (3) individualization. All of the EDC goals 
mentioned by the eight teachers could fit under the term open 
education , even when that term v/as not used.- Five teachers talked 
about freedom for children or the opportunity for them to have 
* direct experiences. One teacher said that children learn concepts 

under these conditions better than when they are told things. 
Another said that learning was not so much by rote. Four teachers 
stressed individualization as a goal of the EDC Follow Through 
program. They talked about the importance of allowing children 
to learn at their own rate and of responding to children's Interests. 
A teacher wh6 Included both freedom for children and individualization 
paid: 

I don't think kids should be bound to 
a desk. The world is right here (in 
the classroom) and they should be able 
to walk around and learn. And as far as 
group learning... I just got caught up 
in groups when I was fn -school and I 
just think we're indivi'duals and we should 
be learning as individuals and not as the 
bluebirds, or gt'oup number one, or the 
high group or the low group. I see open 
education and Follow Through as a hope in 
getting that. 
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This teacher began by identifying EDC with open education and saying 
that, "Everything I want in education is open ed." Another teacher made 
the same connection between EDC Follow Through goals and her own goals: 
"I hope it's the same thing that I'm looking -for. I feel like I'm 
following the philosophy of EDC." 

Only one Paters^- teacher, new to the program, said she 
was unclear about EDC goals. .She said she had read a lot of material 
from EDC and talked with the project director but still hadn't been 
able to put together the basic philosophy. 

< 

Four teachers mentioned different problems related to EDC's goals. 
Two said that although they agreed with the goal of individualizing instruc- 
tion, they found it difficult to do in a city classroom with many children. 
They thought n was important to adapt goals to the real si tuition and 
they saw this happening. Another teacher said that when EDC started in 
Paterson there had been too much openness: "I feel that at times the 
ends were too loose. There should have been a little more direction." 
She felt that opening up needed to be gradual and tied to the development 
of the program in the school. She explained that there had been progress 
in this area, that the teachers now understood better where they were 
going, and said, "It's a two-way situation. I think we have met each 
other," meaning that EDC had changed too. 



QUESTION ASKED 



2. EOC Follow Through encourages open £>pression 
'of chi ldren's needs and feelings in the class- 
room. Dq yoo share this goal?" 

If yes: What benefits do you s ee in open expression? 
poes^open expression create any difficulties 
"(for teacher, for childr en)? 
Do you encourage talk about things like sex, 
death, birth, race, and the fears children 
have?-^ 



All nine teachers said that they shared the goal of 
having children express their needs and feelings openly. 
The first follow-up question was, "What benefits do you 
see in open expression?" One teacher apparently 
misunderstood the question. Of the remaining eight, two 
mentioned benefits to the teacher, i.e., open %xpress1on 
allows the teacher to understand the child better. The 
other responses all had to do directly with benefits to 
children. Three teachers said that open expression 
helped children learn about themselves. 
* One put it. 



It's real important to a child to develop 
himself, have his own ideas and thinking. 
And a lot of times in a class they just 
never have a chance to do that. Even 
when they get out of high school they 
never really had a chance to grow on 
their own, grow as an individual. 
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Another made the same point by asking, "...how can you live if you 
don't? How can you be happy? How can you know what you're feelings 
are if you don't express feelings?" , 

The contribution of open expression to the growtJv of individuality 
mentioned at the end of the. first quote was cited* by another teacher. 
Two teachers also spoke of the value of open expression in helping 
children to reJate to other pepple. one stressing the desirability of 
expressing anger verbally jather than- physically. One teacher said that 
open expression helped children talk fluently. .Another said that it 
developed children's thinking. 

The second follow-up question was, "Does open expression create 
anv difficulties?" No general patterns emerged in response to this 
cuestion except that three teachers mentioned the importance of estab- 
lishing guidelines. One of those three said it was best to set the 
guidelines as a group. Another said that some children don't appreciate 
openness and work better with direction, tho^ugh she allowed that some 
could learn to make choices and to follow rules independently. 

One teacher said that the major difficulty with open expression was 
having to share. She said it was important for children to realize that 
they are part of a group and to learn to give" others a chance.^ Another 
teacher said that her children were not used to expressing themselves 
verbally, that they tended to do a lot of touching, which sometimes led 
to fighting. Two teachers taHced about adults' problems. One said 
adults who don't understand the importance of open expression sometimes 
think a child is being "fresh" when expressing her/himself. The other 
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said that open expression .did not create problems unless she 
responded to it- With anger or sarcasm, which would cut off 
the exchange. 

One teacher said that open expressign 'in the classroom 
» could be confusing and frustrating. ' AnotJ«S^t#eher responded 
to the question by simply saying that open expression had -not 
caused any problems so far. 

The last, follow-up question was intended- to probe open 
expression in specific areas and to reveal how active teachers 
are In those areas. It was, "Do'you encourage talk about 
things liji^e se)^^, death, birth', race, and the fears children 
have?'" Two teachers were not asked this, question. Of the 
. seven who did respond, the tendency was to say that they did 

not initiate talk about these subjects but that they tried 
- to deal with them when they arose. 

I 

QUESTION ASKED: 

3. EDC's Follow Through program stresses "building 
on children's interests" as a starting point 
for teaching. Do you agree with this principle? 

If yes: How does this work out. in practice? 
First, how do you find out what a 
child's interests are? ( examples) 
How do you build onThose interests ? 
( examples ) 
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All nine teacher's agreed with this principle, but 
foar did not yet feel able to do it. One teacher 
explained why she agreed with the principle. 

This is the only way you can reach some of\ 
them, I used to think," years ago, that 
everybody would love me ^ a teacher. They 
don't. They have their own personal 
feelings. (If there's) something about you 
that (they're) not ready to open up to, ^ 
you can't reach them. And the child that s 
/ in his black area, that likes bQilding, 
then this "is a way you can perhaps reach 
him. You know, we build a tower together. 

The first follow-up question was, "How do you 
find out what children's interests are?" Eight 
teachers replied and their responses fall into two 
' categories: (1) by observing the child; (2) by 
talking with the child. Two teachers mentioned talVing 
with children as a way of learning what they were 
interested in. One teach?r said she also talked with 
a child's friends and with the child's mother. Most 
of the talking seemea to be about things children were 
doing in the classroom, but one teacher said she asked 
children what their favorite TV programs are. A fourth 
teacher mentioned talking to children about their 
interests In response to' the second follow-up question. 
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All eight teachers said or implied that they observed 

children to find out their interests. Three teachers did hot 

specify what kinds of things they looked for, though one said 

she kept records^ of what children did a°nd noted which things 

they went back/to. Four teachers said they looked especially 

at the pictures children drew or at things they made. Other 

teachers mervtioned watching for the books and materials they 

/ ^ 
picked, how they played a^d with whom, what they chose to do 

during free times, and what they wrote stories about. 

ThJ second follow-up question, "Hew do you build on those 

(child»4n's) interests?", revealed that most of the teachers 

were nit satisfied with their ability to'do this. Four of the 

nine tJbachers were able to give some description of how they 

built Jon children's interests, but two of those descriptions 

were j'airly general. One said that she provided new activities 

related to what children were interested in, and that she did 

this/ little-by-little. The other said she would talk with 

children about their interests and make suggestions for 

additional activities. Both of these teachers were in their 

first year of teaching, so the generality of their descriptions 

is understandable. Two experienced teachers gave more detailed 

responses: One said she «ried to .bring in new materials 

related to children's interests, 'giving as examples, books. 
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fllmstrips, and sewing materials. The other said that she built on 
children's Interests In "project-type" settings. encoum.lng children to 
do a variety of activities related to a single Interest, such as asking 
a child who enjoyed working with attribute blocks to write about the 
blocks. 

However, the remaining four teachers expressed their belief that they 
were not able to build on children's Interests as well as they wanted to. 
One replied. "I'm not a magician. I know that." Another explained that 
since she was just beginning her first year in Follow Through she had 
not yet done much building. Another simply said. "I can't do it." and 
went on to say that she wanted very much to learn how and hoped that 
more experience would make it easier, but said that she had been told 

experience wasn't enough. 

Another teacher's immediate response to our asking whether she 
agreed with building on children's Interests as a starting point for 
• teaching Illustrates tKs attitude. , , . 

I agree wholeheartedly. Except, I'm having 
trouble with it. And I think it's a really important 
process of open education, to build on their Interest. 
I think that's one of the main things about open ed.. 
but I'm having trouble with it. to be honest. 

She went on to attribute her difficulty partly to the speed with which 
her children's Interests changed. 

My kids will be Interested in one thing one minute 
and by the time I go and run and get these things, 
they're on (another). 
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QUESTION- ASKED . / . =• t 

4. EDC's Follow Through progf4m emphasizes giving children 
a greater amount of choice in what they Ho . Is this one 
of your goals? ] 

If yes: What kinds of things do they make choices about? 
On what basis do they choose: whims. whaF 
friends are doing, genuine Interests, etc.? 
How do you know wherr a choice u based on genuine 
interests 7" ^ ' . 

Do you help children choose? How? i 

All nine teachers said they try to gU$ children a greater amount 
of choice in what they do in the classrooiti. Several of them had listed 
some of the things children choose while describing their typical day. 
All but one listed some of the things children choose in their class- 
rooms. The most often mentioned children's choice was "areas." Fiye 

/ 

teachers mentioned areas specifically and a sixth talked about the same 
idea without using the term. -VAreas" are locations within the classroom 
designated for particular activities. Areas might be used for sand play, 
building, clay, a play supermarket, art, and many other activities, all 
of them designed to include soige learning opportunities but^Also to 
appeiil to childreit,«s enjoyable things to do. One more tej^cher talked ♦ 
about particular things that children could choose to do, /including 
tinkertoys, blocks, art, and writing, but it was not cl^4r that those 
activities took place in specific areas. 

Other choices children have are: which special activities to do, 
what books to read, and when to do certain assigned work. One teacher said, 
"Their whole day is a choice of what to do." A teacher who had talked about 
areas made a disttnction between choices children ,K:ou1d make in the morning and 
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those limited to the afternoon. She said that children in her class 
could make choices after completing their reading, writing, and math 
work and that those choices must be of quiet activities they could do 
at their seats in the morning. In the afternoon, all areas were open 
and children could move arourH the room. ' 

One teacher who detailed saveral kinds of choices children made 
in her classroom first responded to the question by saying, "I'm grad- 
ually coming to that. It will take awhile." She then talked about the 
probTem of dealing with two separate and sometimes contrary sets of 
expectations - from Follow Through on the one hand, and her school on 
the other: " I have to pay homage to two masters." She explained 
that some things were required by her school ancjl other things by the 
Follow Through program. She' said that usually she could do both but 
that sometimes they were contradictory. This was one reason why she 
had not opened up more opportunities for children to choose. 

All the teachers but one were asked if they helped children make 
choices. and all eight said they did. Four stated that some children 
would always do the same thing if they weren't encouraged to try new 
activities. One teacher told of a boy who spent his choice time with 
blocks for a whole month. She encouraged him to move to another area 
and he wound up in the library, where he spent the whole day. "I foun( 
out wherever he goes he'll stay there all day." This is the kind of 
child most teachers seemed to have in mind when t;iey said they helped 
children choose. The same teacher said that this was not often a pro- 
blem and that she asked children to make another choice, but did not 
force them. Another situation which teachers said stimulated their 
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intervention 1s wh^n children choose things that are too difficult. In 
ordier to prevent their frustration teachers said they would guide them 
to things that were within their capabilities. Two other teachers said 
that children needed some help in making choices because they had not 
learned to choose on their own. 

Two teachers talked of controlling the choice situation in order 
to help children choose. One said that she would sometimes close up the 
areas when the choosing "gets out of ^and," and then open them back up 
gradually, just as they were introduced in the beginning. Another said, 
"We decide how we choose and then we choose," going on to, explain that 
she usually sets out the tasks, lays down guidelines for making choices, 
and then discusses the process of choosing with the children. She pointed 
out that children, had to learn that they couldn't all do the same thing 
at the same time. 

Two additional follow-up questions were asked to determine teachers' 
assessments of the bases of children's choices. Teachers were asked 
whether they thought children made choices on the basis of "whims, what 
friends are doing, genuine interest, or something else." They emphasized 
various criteria for choice, but three teachers added that children tend 
to choose things that are easy, for them, things that they do well. 
Another teacher explained that she accepted choices based on what friends 
were doing because, "A lot of the children don't know how to say what 
interests them and so they follow what they see someone else has been 
successful at." She said she let them do this in order to give thpm a 
feeling of success to increase their confidence, but meanwhile she would 
encourage them to do things differently, for example, to draw their own 
picture rather than to copy one made by another child. 
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The three teachers who responded to the questl^^about how they 
could tell when a choice was based on genuine Interest said either that 
children who were genuinely Interested In something would stick to It 
or that you could see the learning of a child who was genuinely Inter- 
ested In what she or he had chosen. 
QUESTION ASKED 

5. EDC Follow Through encourages evaluat ing children's Progress 
on" the basis of their own ab ilities. Do vou trv to do this 
in your classroom?^ 

If yes: How do you diagnose a child's ability? 

HKlTd^vou keep track of each cM ld^s progress? ^ 
Fow do you share your evaluation of the child s 
progress with parents? | 

All nine teachers said they tried to evaluate children c the basis 

of their abilities. The follow-up questions concerned how this was done. 

The first was, "How do you diagnose a child's ability?" Three basic 

methods of diagnosing children's ability were mentioned: (1) using check 

lists or forms; (2) observing; and (3) using tests at the beginning of 

i 

the year. 

Responses to "How do you diagnose a child's ability?" 



Method of Diagnosis 


Number of Mentions^ 


Check list or forms 


5 


Observation 


5 


Testing at beginning of year 


3 



The check lists and other methods for diagnosing children's ahiHties in- 
cluded:, one check list that a teacher had made up with a former colleague; basic 
texts and their curriculum guides as guidelines; and forms provided by the local 
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advisors. One of the teachers who said she tests all children at the beginning 
uf the year said that she had made up some tests of children's ability with 

^^.jHimBers^and letters. "Observation" included watching children in group 
work and as they worked in areas ^ seeing how children use materials, 
noting their coordination, sight and hearing, and diagnosing their 
ability on the basis of questions they ask, watching children when not 
working with them, watching all children perform a similar task. 

Two teachers said they had some difficulty doing this. Both were 
first-year Follow Through teachers. One simply said that she was learn- 
ing how to diagnose children's abilities "with difficulty." The other 
said, "This is a part I'm really struggling with. Some children don't 
just come up to me. I have to really watch them and reach out. I just 
Tdon't feel organized in that area." 

Both of these teachers said they keep notes on what children do, 
which relates to the next question, "How do you keep track of children's 
progress?" Notes and check lists were the methods of keeping track 
most often mentioned. 

Seven teachers said they keep notes on what the children do, on 
"Important happenings," and on progress in skill development. Another 
teachsr uses notebooks to keep track of the children's general skills and 
specific problems in reading. 

Three teachers mentioned problems with note-taking. One said she 
felt disorganized because she had no pattern. Another said she wished she 
could make time to "go into my little corner and record." The third 
pointed out that it was hectic trying to write something about each 
child and that this was more difficult than running an ordinary classroop. 
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Most of the five teachers who mentioned check lists as a way of 
diagnosing children's abilities also use them to keep track of children's 
progress. One teacher also said she keeps the children's work and re- 
views It to check on progress. (Two other teachers also said they 
keep children's work to show to parents.) One teacher said she keeps 
track In "my head, which I rely too much on." 

Seven of the nine teachers were asked how they share their evalua- 
tion of children's progress with parents. There are no report cards given 
to Follow Through children In either school. Two teachers said that it 
was their first year so they had not yet made any report to parents. 
They told us how they expected to communicate. All seven of the teachers 
who responded to this question talked about parent conferences or other 
contacts with parents, such as special parents' nights. As noted above, 
three teachers said they used this time to share children's work!i with 
the parents. One teacher said there was a problem-in getting some 
of the parents to come to the school for conferences. Two teachers 
mentioned visits during the day so that the parents could talk with 
the teacher as well as observe or participate in the classroom. 
One teacher mentioned sending letters home. 
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CHAPTER 9 

RESPONSES OF PATERSON TEACHERS, AIDES, AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING EDC ADVISORS 

9.1 INTRODUCTION 

The questions reported in this section were designed to elicit 
responses about specific advisor activities. Teachers and aides 
were asked about advisors' visits to their classrooms, about 
advisors' work outside of classrooms - specifically about various 
kinds of workshops and about individual conferences, and about 
how they conmunicated with advisors. All three groups were asked both 
what they had done with advisors and how they felt about advisors' 
work. They were asked for suggestions about other things they would 
like to se'^ advisors do. Administrators were also asked what they 
knew about f DC advisors' work with others. 

Our aim in designing and asking these questions was to spell 
out the kinds of things we knew advisors did and then ask specif- 
ically whether each respondent had worked with EDC advisors on 
each kind of activity and how valuable each activity had been. 

9 2 and 9.3 OVERALL SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE AND 
ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Comparison of the responses of people in all three groups 
indicates that teachers are seen as the major group with which 
EDC advisors work Aides talked about working with CDC advisors 
too, but seemed to do so less than teachers. Of the administrators, 
only the local advisors said they had worked intensively with EDC 
advisors. 
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EOC advisors' work is seen as generally helpful, but some teachers 
and aides did not find it helpful and one principal opposed the 
whole thrust of ^pen education. The project director and local 
advisors felt that the Paterson program had matured to the point 
where they were using EDC advisors differently than they had dur- 
ing previous years. 

9.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

This is a particularly important section, sii.ce our research 
focuses on the impact of the EDC advisors as seen by the people 
they work with. However, the responses to this section were 
difficult to describe because teachers with a year or more of 
experience in Follow Through drew on more extensive experience 
than teachers just beginning the program. Since four of the nine 
teachers we interviewed were in their third month of teaching in 
Follow Through, and EDC advisors had made only one trip to Palerson 
and led a workshop in August by this time, those four teachers had 
little opportunity to work with EDC advisors. Therefore, teachers' 
comments tended to be very specific - related to a single experience, 
or very general - summarizing a large number of contacts. 

The local advisors take much of the initiative for putting EDC 
advisors in touch with teachers, although the teachers who have 
been in Follow Through for some time feel free to make requests of 
EDC advisors on their own. EDC advisors are seen as helpful, 
thdugh there are limits imposed by the conditions In the two 
schools and by the short time that advisors are In Paterson. 
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EDC advisor help is valued for new classroom ideas, like Uaming 
how to use materials and suggestions for the organization of 
space and the planning of a day. One of the major methods used 
by advisors has been observation of classrooms and feedback. 
Some teachers said they would like more chances to watch EDC 
advisors and other teachers at work. 

One of the findings that emerges from teachers' comments 
about 'EDC advisors' work is that there is great variety in 
teachers' needs and styles. Some want to have advisors come 
into their classrooms and demonstrate teaching methods; others 
explicitly said they did not want this type of work and pre- 
ferred getting ideas from workshops. 

9.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

One implication of these responses is that EDC advisors 
should take care to communicate with teachers in order to learn 
what kinds of help they would like. The need for communication 
was also clear in teachers' conments about observations - they 
considered observation worthwhile only when it was followed up 
with conversation about what was observed. 

Although the need for closer cotmiuni cation seems clear, 
acnieving it is not a simple matter. Since EDC advisors visit 
Paterson for one week each month, or less, and have resoonsibility for 
18 classrooms in two schools, substantial cnmmunication with all 
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teachers Individually may simply not be possible. Perhaps some 
additional channels for directly exchanging information between 
Paterson teachers and EDC advisors would be useful, such as 
questionnaires and letters. 

The difficulty of communicating closely is related to another 
Implication of the teachers' comments. This is that' the EDC advis- 
ors' role in Paterson is often seen as constructive, but not central 
.to the teachers' work. This inference is based on the tendency of 
teachers to describe ways In which advisors helped them in their 
work as useful but not crucial. The descriptions which were given 
of what teachers do and what they are concerned about quite under- 
standably had to do with the day-to-day business of teaching a 
class of children. EDC advisors were seen as able to help with 
some problems and to offer useful ideas, but these were described 
as added benefits, not necessary components of teachers' work. 

One teacher's suggestion that teachers be allowed to visit 
another teacher's classrown with an advisor seems a resonable and 
constructive one, particularly in the light of the statements that 
it Is difficult for the teachers to watch what the EDC advisor is 
doing when he or she works with children in their classrocwis, since 
the teacher is usually involved with other children. If working 
- with children is to be an effective way of advisors helping the 
teachers, then the teachers must have some way of closely viewing 
what the advisors are doing. But most teachers seem to find it 
nearly impossible to be observers in their own classrooms. One 
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teacher explained that even If she tried to do so her children 
would persist In asking for her help. 

The other major Implication for advisors' work In these re- 
sponses Is the importance of giving feedback on observations. 
Although It may be helpful to an advisor to spend some time just 
watching a classroom. It does not seem to help the teacher directly 
unless the advisor then spends time talking with the teacher about 
what he or she saw. Observations that lead to concrete suggestions 
for Improving areas and rearranging space and materials for better 
use seem to be greatly appreciated. 

9.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER , RESPONSE 
Question Asked 

1. Have EDC' advisors ever visited your classroom? 
If yes: 

Who usually Initiates the contact? 
What do they usually do? 
What do you do while they ar-e In the room? 
Have you found their work helpful? 
Can you give me soire examples? 
Are there other things you would like to see 
advisors do in your classroom? 

If no: 

Would you like them to work in your classroom? 
What do you know about what they do in other 
teachers' classrooms? 

Eight of the nine teachers interviewed said that EDC advisors 
had visited their classrooms. The only one who said, "no," was a 

first-year teacher. / 

Seven teachers replied to the question about who Initiates 
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the contact between teachers and EDC advisors. We were especially 
interested in knowing whether teachers request EDC advisor help or 
if the- advisors come without the teachers' initiative. Five of the 
seven said that the local advisors arranged for visits to their 
classrooms by EDC advisors. One teacher implied that the EDC'ad- 
visors were assigned to classrooms, saying the local advisors set 
up a schedule and tell the teachers that EDC advisors will visit 
their rooms. Two of these teachers descrited the local advisors' 
role. more as giving information than as assigning,^ saying that 

local advisors let them know wheV) EDC advisors are conring and when 
to expect them to visit classrooms. One of these two teachers , 
said she was not sure that the local advisors made the arrangements 
' but did know the local^advisors told her when EDC advisors were, 
coming. She added that the EDC advisors come by when they're in 
the building and say hello. Another teacher who said the local 
advisors arrange EDC advisor visits said that the local advisor 
. ■ had' told the EDC advisor she was interested in science so that the, 

EDC advisor came prepared with-ideas to help her. 

Tvyo other teachers, in their second an>i third years with Follow 
Through, sa+d that they sometimes request EDC advisor visits. One 
noted that sometimes the EDC advisors just dro|j by. The other added 
that sometimes, they are assigned to her classroom by the local 
advisors. 

The following table summarizes responses to the next follow- 
up question, namely, "What do advisors usually do when thgy visit 
your classroom?" 
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Responses to "What do EDC advisors "usually, do when they 
visit your classroom?" 



Activltv 


Number of Teachers wno 
mentioned this activity 


Talk with the Teacher 


' ° 7 


Help with "Areas" and Materials 


6 


Work with a Group of Children 


4 " 


Observe 


3 



The activity of talking with the teacher includes an EDC advisor ' 
telling a teacher what the advisor has observed in the classroom, . 
giving suggestions based on observation, and asking if help is desired 
P with a particular problem. Apparently suctv talk usually occurs after 
the children have left the room but sometimes takes place ^hile they 
are still there. 

The Veas" referred to in the category of activities, "help with 
'areas' and materials." are sections of a classroom designed to support 
. children's work in particular academic subjects or learning activities. . 
For example, a room might contain a block corner, a math materials -area, 
a creative writing area.an art area. andNa housekeeping area for 
dramatic play. Teachers said that advisors had helped them set up 
and Improve areas. This was done by observing, in spme cases making 
sketches of room arrangement and organization of materials, and by 
bringing in particular materials, such as milkweed for a science area. 
One teacher said that an advisor had helped her learn to use math 
materials and demonstrated some things in her classroom. 
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Four teachers told of advisors working with groups of children 
during class time. In one case this was tied to bringing in materials, 
since the EDC advisor who broughtthe milkweed for a science area worked 
with a group-of children on the milkweed to demonstrate 1t<= uses. Two 
teachers mentioned a particular advisor by name. One said she had come 
into her classroom for a full day: "She blended In and got right in- 
volved and she really added a spark to the cUssroom." The teacher 
said that the children liked this advisor and got veVy excited about 
their work with her. The other teacher who mentioned this advisor by 
name said that she had come into her room and observed her (the 
teacher) working with a group of slow children and then the advisor 
returned in the afternoon to work with the same group herself. The 
teacher/said she^had picked up some ideas from observing .the advisor 
at work. She went on to say that one of the boys the advisor had^ 
,^rked with soon' began to read and when the advisor returned the ' 
I foil owing month the boy wanted to read to her. The teacher said that 
iparticular EDC advisor came back and listened to the boy read every 
\ i time she visited Paterson and that this made the boy push himself to 
show Improvement 'each time the advisor, returned. 

Observation seemed to have a special definition as used by the 
teachers we interviewed. Certainly EDC advisors could be said to be 
observing whenever they come into a classroom. However, teachers ' . 
used' the term, "observation." to deseH^a process Involving the EDC 
' •, a-dvlsor taking notes on the day's activities and sometimes drawing a 
■ sketch of the room arrangement and organization of materials, and 
then talking with^ the teacher about what had been observed. The 
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.Jeedbackjstepjeems to be very important to the teachers. Three 



/s emphasized .,it as part of observation. A fourth teacher whose 
response is not included in this category said that the EDC advisors 
sometimes "stand around and look." The distinction seemed to be based 
on whether or not the teacher had a chance to talk with the advisor 
about the observation after the observation took place. 

Four teachers responded it another follow-ub question, "What do 
you do while EDC advisors are in the room?" All four said that they 
continued their involvement with children, as usual. One said that 
she tried to observe what the advisor was doing but that this usually 
didn't work out because she was busy with other children. She 
suggested that she would like to have the chance to accompany an EDC 
advisor when the advisor went to someone else':s class so that she 
could give all her attention to what the advisor does in a classroom. 

The question, "Have you found the EDC advisors' work helpful?" 
elicited six teachers' responses and five said that they found this 
advisor fu^iction helpful. 

Two of these five teachers said it had been helpful because . 
■advisors had worked with them ur demonstrated, teaching methpds in 
their classrooms. Two said that the work had been useful within 
limits. One of those said, "Yes, more definitely. ..It's a learning 
experience for me. I feel I need it." But she also said that the 
■' amount of time EDC advisors were able to ".pend in the classroom of 
any one teacher was not enough. 
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...I feel that if you're in an open classroom you do 
need a great deal of help, and I think ' ' to 
be an on-going thing. I don't think t*:: ' " .g 
down— I realize because of distance and money.-. 
I think it would be a greater learning experience 
if you were working under a head teacher...! 
think the greatest experience anyone can have 
is to be an aide in the classroom under a good, 
experienced teacher". . . . 

The other teacher who thought the advisors' work helpful 
within limits wanted more depth. She wanted more information 
about what children should be expected to know in math and 
scTence at a particular level. She said that EDC advisors 
didn't really help her set up her room, but came by and gave 
their comments after she had set it up. She added that she 
thought the EOC advisors should come into classrooms and meet 
teachers, as individuals rather than depending on the judgments 
of the local advisors and project director about who was in 
need of what k\nds,of assistance. Both of these teachers were 
experienced in Follow Through. 

The one tea\;her ' i said EDC advisors had not been help- 
ful to her also ti^aH experience in Follow Through. She is the 
same teacher who, in response to earlier parts of the question 
told about an EDC advisor who established a long-term relation 
ship with a boy in her class that helped him learn to read. 
She said: 

...With me, I have not received that much' help or 
benefit from their coming down - only one person, 
and that was with reading... . 
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Seven teachers responded directly or by imolication to 
the questidi;! "Are there other things you would like to see 
EOC advisors do in your classroom?" 

Some of their suggestions have already been reported, 
such as being able to observe an advisor at work in someone 
else's class and getting help from advisors to learn about 
what children should be expected to know about math and 
science. One teacher's suggestion had to do with a local 
program decision, not with the EDC advisors; she wanted to 
have a petty cash fund for buying materials and animals for 
her classroom. 

One teacher, a first-year teacher who had not worked at 
all with EDC advisors, said she had questions about particular 
children, especially four unusually bright children she 
feared flight be slowed down unless she learned how to help 
them progress more rapidly in her class. Another teacher, 
also inexperienced with Follow Through and' EDC ?><x'^icGTS, had 
a more general rnrnment: \ 

...One thing I don't like is that talk is very cheap. 
I just don't like to be told. Like I could tell 
a lot of things to you, but going in and doing it— 
I would like someone to just show me how it's done. 
I went and I bought a book on open education, but 
somehow it didn't apply to my classroom. I just 
don't want people to tell me. Just show me how to 
do it.. . 
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Question Asked 



2. I'd like to know about ways you have worked with EDC 
advisors outside the classroom . 

(a) Have you ever attended a summer workshop in Paterson 
with an EDC 'advisor? 

(b) Have you ever attended a workshop during the year in 
Paterson with an advisor? 

(c) Have you ever gone to EDC in Boston for* a workshop? 

(d) Have you had any individual conferences with an 
advisor? 

(e) Are there any other ways you have worked with an EDC 
advisor outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: 

Which ways were most helpful? 

Would you like to be able to work with EDC advisors 

in other ways? 
What? 
Why? 

If no to all of the above: 

Would you like to wbrk with advisors outside the 
classroom? 

What do you know about what they have done with 
other teachers outside the classroom? 



Summer Workshops 

Of the eight teachers dsked this question, only one had not 
attended a summer workshop because she had been hired at the end 
of the sutmier. Six of the seven teachers who had attended said 
mainly positive things about them. The emphasis was on the oppor- 
tunity to learn new ideas at summer workshops. One idea that was 
singled out was the organizing concept of "learning trees," using 
one acuvity as a trunk for branching off into others. One teacher 
saw ti.e workshops as a useful orientation for her first year in 



Follow Through. She enjoyed meeting the people she would be working 
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with and learning something about their personalities and opinions. 
She also appreciated the chance to see what a Follow Through open 
classroom, looked like, although It made her wonder if she would 
be able to set one up herself. Another new teacher found the 
advice of an EDC advisor concrete and helpful, "the kind you need," 

when starting uut. 

There were some reservations though. One teacher, who liked 
the learning tree idea, said, "It was just a review for me. When 
you work on your own and reail ajot of books and have gone from 
place to place studying, these are a review." Another said that 
the suinner workshops had been helpful during her first year, but 
were not so helpful in this year, her third. She felt this may 
have been because many teachers have different materials in their 
-dassrooms, and trying to learn to use the same materials did not 
make sense. 

The one teacher who found little benefit in the summer work- 
shop was beginning her first year in Follow Through. She was 
already familiar with the ideas presented and she felt they were 
inapplicable to her school: 

... In our type of situation, having the type of 
administration we do, and being a small program 
within a large school, it's just a lot of things 
you read in textbooks that when you get to the 
classroom, I think, don't apply to you. And as 
far as the workshops we did have, well a lot of 
those things were for — I don't know,, they 
were just things that I had already had again, 
so I really didn't get that much out of the 
block workshop or the sand workshop, except re- 
freshing my memory. And we went into (learning) 
trees. I started, you know, I wanted to get into ^ 
that sort of thing. But with my class, I just don t 
have the time. It seems like the day just flies by... 
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Six teachers were asked about workshops led by EDC advisors 
during the school year. Two said they had not yet attended such 
workshops because they were new teachers. Two of the four teachers 
who had attended school -year workshops said that the most recent 
workshop had not been very well organized. One of those teachers 
remembered earlier workshops being much better. Another teacher 
said that workshops were sometimes useful and sometimes not. She 
singled out a music workshop as having been especially good. She 
liked both learning to use rock-and-roll music to. teach rhythm and 
learning to make Instruments for children. The fourth teacher said 
that workshops during the year were an opportunity to ask questions 
b'jt that many questions went unanswered. She wanted more time spent 
on adapting materials for use in urban areas. y 

Workshops at EDC in Boston 

The four first-year Follow Through teachers were assumed not 
Lo have had the opportunity to at^nu d workshop at EDC in Boston. 
One satd that she would like to go. The five experienced teachers 
had all attended at least one Boston workshop. One said that the 
math workshop had been useful to her. Another especially liked the 
resource center at EDC because of all the equipment arid materials 
that she could use to make things to bring back to her classroom. 
She also appreciated the chance to talk eibout problems in her class- 
room. A third experienced teacher enjoyeH her trip to Boston 
because she was able to meat more EDC staff members. She was 
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Impressed by their congeniality and their expertise and worked with 
several EDC advisors and workshop staff in different areas includ- 
ing building with tri-wall, music, and poetry. She liked having 
equipment out for use and having the freedom to choose what she 
wanted to do. 

Two of thfc five teachers who had attended workshops in Boston 
said they were useful but had some reservations. One said that it 
had been a good experience but that she had gotten frustrated be- 
cause she tried to do too much in one week. The other said that 
the workshop had been "wonderful" and "very useful," but said that 
she had spent time learning how to work with materials not avail- 
able in her classroom. 

Individual Conferences with EDC Advisors 

Most teachers aaid Individual conferences followed advisors' 
observations of their classrooms and included concrete suggestions 
for improving their teaching. Two new teachers said that one ad- 
visor had been particularly helpful to them in providing ideas on 
how to begin work as a Follow Through teacher. One said this 
advisor had sent several pages of written suggestions to hfer and 
to some other new teachers about how to handle the first few days 
and weeks of teaching in an open classroom. "She got me through 
that pretty well," was her assessment. Such conferences were seen 
as helpful because they offered encouragement as well as suggestions. ^ 

Other ways of Working with EDC Advisors 

When asked if there were other ways they had worked with EDC 
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advisors, two teachers said they had visited the advisory center In 
Philadelphia. (The advisory center is available to people in the 
EOC-Follow Through program in Philadelphia.) One had attended a 
session on record-keeping led by a consultant but found it inappro- 
priate for her own work. 

The final question in this series was, "Would you like to be 
able to work with EDC advisors in other ways?" Two teachers said 
they would like to learn more about the uses of materials, one 
specifying demonstrations of materials. The other also wanted to 
learn how to make things for her classroom, how to be more effective 
and more resourceful, and where to go to find things for use in her 
room. A third teacher said she preferred building up her stock of 
ideas to having people doing things in her classroom. She. said: 

... I'm the type of person - I don't want you 
telling me what to do with my children, be- 
cause you don't know them. You can give 
(suggestions) to me but I'm not saying I 
will use them. And that's not only with 
EDC, that's with anybody that I come in 
contact with. I'm the type of person that 
I 'like to try new things but I like to try 
them on my own.. . 

Two teachers said that they wanted more opportunities to learn 

from other teachers. One said she wished she could visit other 

classrooms in places where a whole school was involved in open 

education and working together. She said, "I want to see it; I 

don't want to just be told." She also hoped for more things that 

were relevant to the particular kind of school she was in. The 

other teacher said that she would like to hear from several other 

teachers about how they planned their day. She said that she could 
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get materials and games on her own but needed help in organizing 

her classroom, especially when just beginning. 

One teacher wanted more open criticism from EDC advisors. She 

seemed to view advisors as experts who should share their experience 

in order to help teachers. 

... They can come into our classrooms, since 
most of them should 've had experience in 
teaching, and work with certain areas that 
they see from observations.. I think the 
teachers would welcome this - and just 
tell us exactly how they would go about 
doing it... 

Another was interested in "anything that will help me grow." 
and suggested a workshop on science. However, she wished -such help 
could be a continuing basis rather than having such largr^aps be- 
tween contacts with EDC advisors. She pointed out that sometimes 
she would, get an idea from a workshop and then not see anyone from 
EDC with whom she could talk about that idea for several months. 
One teacher wanted help from EDC advisors on ways to report to 
parents about children's learning. Another expressed some uncer- 
tainty about EDC advisors and their role. She said: 

... I'm not really sure I know who's an 
advisor and who's not... 

Question Asked 

3. How do you let advisors know about things ynu 'd like to 
see them do (with you or with others)? 

How do they usually respond? 

Eight of the teachers responded to this question. The four new. 

teachers all said that they contacted EDC advisors th-ough the local 
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Follow Through staff, either the local advisors or the project 
director. The experienced Follow Through teachers said that they 
communicate personally with the advisors and^by correspondence. 

One of the new teachers wasn't sure what the coninunication 
channels with EDC advisors should be, but she assumed it should be 
through the project director. Another was unclear about what EDC 
advisors were supposed to do. She knew they led workshops and 
visited classrooms but h^id no idea what else she might ask them 
about. A third new teacher said that she had not seen the EDC 
advisors when they made their first visit but that she had asked 
a local advisor to have them come to her class on the next trip 
and was awaiting their visit. She had said earlier, "I wanted to 
talk to them (EDC advisors) in the beginning of the year because I 
really felt like yelling for help, but I haven't seen them. They 
were here but they didn't come to my room." The fourth new teacher 
said she had been informed that an EDC advisor would come and help 
her set up her room and she was pleased by the prospect, but that 
when the EDC advisor actually came, her only activities had been 
to observe and take notes, which was not what the teacher had 
expected. She said she would like to be able to tell EDC advisors 
directly what she feels she needs. 

Of the four experienced teachers, one said advisors usually 
ask what they can do to help and another said the EDC advisors 
usually were able to provide assistance whenever she made a 
request. 
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9.7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

One of the major differences between the responses of teachers 

and aides was that the aides had been In the Follow Through program 

longer (an average of 3.4 years as compared to 2.1 for teachers). 

Therefore, unlike the teachers, all had been exposed to EDC advisors 

on several occasions. ^ 

According to the aides' comments about workshops, sunwer work- 
shops were a major source of Ideas for the classroom and understand- 
ing about the nature of open classrooms. Some aides also said that 
they learned such things from their college courses. The school- 
year 'workshops were not as helpful because many aides had con- 
flicting college and family commitments and had difficulty attend- 
ing those workshops. Although most of the aides had been in Follow 
Through for two to four years, the fact that only two of the nine 
aides had attended workshops in Boston would seem to indicate that 
aides have not had many opportunities to come to those workshops. 

Combining aides' comments about contacts with EDC advisors in 
their classrooms with their comments about workshops, it would seem 
that at least a few of the aides have found the EDC advisors help- 
ful, both through providing ideas and teaching methods and by giving 
overt encouragement. 

9.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

Two points stand out from the responses of aides to questions 
about EDC advisors. One is that workshops run during the year by 
EDC advisors have not reached many aides because of aides' 
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comnltments to families and college courses. This may be unavoidable 
at some times, but it seems unfortunate that an important part of 
advisors' work excludes many aides because it occurs aftJer school. 

The second point is not obvious, but there is a hint in some 
pf thp comments, both about workshops and about classroom work with 
EDC advhors, that many of the aides see themselves in a subordinate 
position relative to the teachers in the context of working with EDC 
advisors. Statements that the EDC advisors work only with the 
teacher or that the teacher gets ideas from advisors and brings them 
to the aide imply a sharp distinction between the roles pf teacher 
and aide. There are other questions that elicitedjresponses with a 
similar implication, e.g., aides' responses to the question about 
planning In Chapter three. This sense of aides' subordination to 
teachers is probably'real istic. The reason for calling attention 
to it is that there were also statements abou\ teachers and aides 
being exactly equal, which is probably unrealistic. Clear division 
of responsibility between teachers and aides may require explicit 
acknowledgement of differences in responsibilities and authority. 

9.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 

Question Asked ' ~ ' ^ 

1 . Have EDC advisors ever visited your classroom? 

If yes 

What do they usually do? 
Do they work directly with you? 
• What do you do while they are in the room? 
Have you found their work helpful? (Ask for examples) 
Are there^ other things you woyld like to see advisors 
do in the classroom? 
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Would you. Itke advl sorrt6~wk-^ii~y.Qur classroom? 
What do you know about what they do 1n"otRer-— 
classrooms? 

All nine aides interviewed said that EDC advisors had visited 
their classrooms, though two stipulated that no advisors had visit- 
ed so far in the year just beginning. > 

The first follow-up question was, "What do they (EDC advisors) 
usually do in the classroom?" All nine aides saijl that EDC advis- 
ors sometimes work, with children, e.g,,, "Usually they're involved 
with the Mds." Aides talked about the kinds of things EDC 
advisors usually do with children, such as bringing in some mater- 
ials to introduce to the children and working with s,mall groups on 
reading. One EOC advisor was singled out as being especially good 
at talking with the children. . - 

Five aides mentioned EDC advisors helping them and the teacher 
with new ideas or materials. One mantioned learning a new and 
effective way of teaching shapes. Another said the advisor had 
told ner about arranglny the classroom. A third said that she 
could ask advisors about things she didn't understand and get 
explanations from them. Two ajdfis said that advisors usually met 
with them and the teachers they worked with. Two others 'said that 
EDC advisors worked with the teacher .but not directly with the ^ 

aides. ' . . . / 

Two aides mentioned 'observation as an advisor arctlvUy, one ^ 
of them maktng a distinction between "observing" and "working." 
One advisor was see"'as unhelpful because observations were not/ 
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followed up by talks with the aide about what had been seen. The 
other'advisor was used as a contrast because she worked with child- 
ren in the classroom, especially the slower ones. 

All nine aides said they continued to do their regular work 
~-^<hen-£I)Cjdv1sors aredn the room. There were different opinions 
about this procedure, two^aides-seemedjinha^ it, one saying, 
"We're never around the advisors," and the other sayTng~'tiiat--5t»e — _ 
didn't know what the advisors do with children because she is 
always working with another group. On the other hand, one of the 
aides said she didn't pay any attention to the advisors because 
the advisors took care of the children Just like a teacher would. 

When asked-whether they saw the advisors' work as helpful, 
seven aides said that it was helpful, two specifying very helpful. 
The remaining two aides did not think advisors' work was helpful. 
Aides found advisors' work was helpful because the advisors offered 
good ideas and the children liked working with advisors. "The latter 
point was explained in terms of the break in the normal routine 
that an advisor visit provided, especially when advisors brought 
new materials or played the guitar. One of the aides who said the 
advisors were helpful quickly added that she didn't see them very 
often, and when asked what she thought EDC advisors did she said, 
"I don't know what their job is." •* . 

One of the aides who thought the EDC advisors' work was very 
helpful mentioned specific: people she liked. She -said of one^ 
advisor, "She seems to bring out the idea 'you've been looking fbr," 
and said that the children liked her very much. She said this 
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advisor had brought books 1n Spanish and said a Spanish-Speaking 
g1rl hiid learned a lot because of the advisor's help. She then 
mentioned two other advisors, saying that one was especially good 
at getting the boys to do new' things and that the other had done 
good work with children's writing. The second aide who thought 
EDC advisors had been very helpful also singled out a favorite, 
saying, "When he walks into the classroom he gives me encourage- 
ment." She said he had urged her to keep up with her schooling 
and" helped improve the treatment she and other aides were given, at 
a local college. She also mentioned that the white advisors were 
not phony, that they didn't come in as whites who pity black 
children. She said that the advisors give her ideas that she can 
try later herself. 

Two aides did not find the EDC advisors' work helpful. One 
said that even though every idea helps, observation did not help 
her because "I've never talked with -them" (the advisors). She 
laid it was most helpful when, advisor^ worked with children and 
she could watch. The other aide said, "I dontt find them helpful... 
Maybe'nhe ttachsr does\" She explained that the advisors' work had 
no dirtjct effect on her, although she learned what the advisors had 
to say from the teacher she worked with: "She always feeds it back 
to me." 

/ The final follow-up to the first question was, "Are there 
other things you would like to see advisors do in the classroom?" 
Three suggestions emerged. One was, "I just wish they could come 
more," accompanied by the suggestions that they just keep on doing 
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what they're doing. Another was. "I really would like fo>- them to 
come in and observe the behavior problems of some of the children,/ 
and try to give 'as ideas as to how to handle them." She wanted 
advisors to be in the room during "one of the real bad days," to 
see behavior problems first-hand. A |hird aide said she would like 
advisors to take over the class and let the teacher and aide observe. 
"It's never happened but I think it I'^ould be helpful." 
Question Asked 

2. T'd Hike to know about ways you have worked with EDC 
advisors outsidejoHthe classroom ; 

• (a) hiave you ever attended a summer workshop In 
(community) with an' advisor? 

(b) Have you attended any workshops during the/year 
with an advisor? i " ' ' , u o 

(c) Have you ever gone to EDC in Boston for a , workshop/ 

(d) Have you had any iilidividual conferences with an 
advisor?- 

(e) Have you had any irtdividual conferences with an 
advisor? | 

If yes to any of the abo^e: 

Have you found workitig with advisors outside the 
classroom helpful to your work? 

If no to all of the above A 

Would you like to work with advisors outside the 
classroom? \ ^ . 

What do you know about What EDC advisors have done 
with other aides outsr^e the classroom? 

Summer Workshops ; \ 

Eight of the nine aides had attended summer workshops. All 
eight mentioned learning new things or getting ideas from the work- 
shops. Six seemed to be very enthusiastid about the experience. 
Two mentioned the;sun|ner workshop they had\just attended, where 
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they learned about using sand and blocks In the classroom. Other 

— topics mentioned were reading, math, weaving, record keeping, and 

evaluation. One aide said that the summer workshops seemed to be 
getting better and better and that she could see changes in the 
school because people were really beginning to understand open 
education as a result of the workshops. 

The two aides who seemed less enthusiastic were also positive 
about the sunmer workshops, saying that they got Ideas and learned 
how to do things they hadn't known before. 

Workshops During the School Year 

Three aides did not respond to the question about workshops 
during the school year. Three talked about the workshop they had 
recently attended on math. One said she had gotten a lot of Ideas 
on how to use materials. Another said that she had missed the 
math workshop but had heard it was interesting. One aide said of 
workshops in general that she learned a little more from each one 
she attended. 

She, as well as other aides, mentioned the problon that school - 
year workshops are usually held after school and many aides attend 
college classes after school. Several aides had family responsi- 
bilities which Interfered at times with their attending after-schcol 
workshops. One aide did say that an effort was being made to 
schedule workshops on days when aides were not attending college 
cla«B(*f<A, 

Workshops at EDC in Boston 
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The most comnbn response to our question about aides' attendance 
at workshops in Boston was, "I haven't had f'.e privilege to go 
there." Six aides said they had not beer to Boston but would like 
to go. One explained that she had betn scheduled to go twice but 
got sick both times. She admitted to being afraid of going on an 
airplane but said she really wanted to try that tool She said, 
"They told me the workshop is beautiful." Two aides had been to 
Boston and said their experiences had been good ones. 

Individual Conferences 

The researchers used the term "individual conferences" to 
include any time a teacher or aide talked with an advisor on an 
individual basis. We did not specify what this kind of talk might 
be about, e.g., classroom teaching, aide's professional growth, etc. 
Apparently in some instances we did not^nake clear what we meant by 
the term. One aide said she didn't think she had had such a con- 
ference because she had only talked with an EDC advisor about the 
class. Two aides said they had not had an individual conference 
and two did not respond. Four aides said they had been in individ- 
ual conferences and that those conferences had been- very encourag- 
ing to them. One aide felt that the EDC advisors "know me pretty 
well," and had helped her with problems. 

Other Ways of Workinp With EDC Advisors - 

None of the aides suggested other ways that they would il ike 
to work with advisors. Two reaffirmed their appreciation for 
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workshops. One said. "They're helpful to me. I get Involved In 
them. I put my whole heart in them." She also said that her 
college courses l.elped her quite a bit. Another aide said that 
she couldn't talk about more ways of working with EOC advisors 
because she didn't have any more time to see advisors as long as 
she was going to school. A fourth aide declined to suggest other 
ways of working with EDC advisors on the grounds that she felt the 
teacher should make such a decision. She said that the head of 
the classroom should know more and that she, the aide, would work 
with advisors only if the teacher thought it would Improve the 
program. 

One aide was asked about her reaction to the fact that the 
two EDC advisors she had worked with and appreciated for several 
years were no longer at EDC. She replied, 

.. I kind of hate it (that they're not here.) 
I got in vol ved with them so deep. (One of 
the advisors) helped me quite a bit with my 
studies - sei^t to England for books. J 
really liked tnem. They worked very close 
with us. We had a problem we could talk 
with them and they would help us. I'm 
really going to miss them. 

Another aide noted that^he had once worked with EDC advisors 
at the Advisory Center in Philadelphia. She was able to observe 
some other open classrooms in Philadelphia and sne was highly 
impressed with the Resource Center * 

We- went to the Resource Center they had. 
*" It's big. It's nothing like the Resource 
Center they have at (School Number) 28. 
It's a whole building they have - materials 
galore to work with. 
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In comparison she thought the r*»^nurce center in Paterson was 
broom closet size and she said it was used like a "broom closet", 
as a place to store things. 

The aide who saw workshops as helping the entire Follow 

Through staff to understand open education better elaborated on 

her growing understanding of open education. 

... I've grown along with the program to under- 
stand open education Is not that kids do 
this and kids do that. Kids, they can do It, 
but they do it at their own rate.... You can 
have an open classroom and still have a 
quiet classroom. 

She said that she used to have to struggle to tell people 

what open education is but that now she quickly tells people her 

own definition - that open education means, "Learning and playing 

go hand- in-hand." 

Comments on Local Advisors 

In connection with the questions about EDC advisors, three 
aides made unsolicited comments about their local, advisors In 
Paterson. Since the questions asked of teachers about who they 
work with in the school (Chapter four) were not asked of aides, we 
shall include those coirments here. 

One aide did not see the local advisors as particularly help- 
ful. She said that what she learned In college and what she thought 
up on her own were more helpful in her work. She described the 
local advisors' work as checking on the arrangement of her class- 
room and on what was going on in it. She said that they had 
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observed this year but hadn't done anything else, "So I guess we're 
doing all right." She did say that the local advisors made mater- 
ials available from the resource center. 

The other t-.vo aides who mentioned local advisors were more 
positive. One said that local advisors brought materials from 
the resource center when she didn't have time to go there, and 
that one local advisor had given her good suggestions about work- 
ing with a girl with serious writing problems. She also described 
a case when the local advisor gave her advice that she, the aide, 
said wouldn't work. The local advisor then observed the boy about 
whom the advice had been given and agreed that the aide had been 
right. This aide thought the local advisors did "a nice^job." 

The other aide who was pleased with the local advisors' work 
.talked about the after-school workshops the local advisors ran and 

about their help In the classroom. She said a local advisor had 

suggested a science area and brought in materials to set one up. 

Her comnents Implied advisors were supervisors and did things for 

teachers and aides. 

They work so hard. When I seem them coning 
*" I usually move 'cause i know they want you 
to work hard. 

There's a lot of things in our room that 
(the local advisors) really started. They 
fixed them up, you know, because we didn't 
know what to do. 

Question Asked 

3 How d o you let advisors know about t hings you 'd like to 
see them do?"Twith yourself and with others) How do they 
usually respond? 



Three aides said that they coiminicate with EDC advisors 
through the local advisors or the project director. One also 
mentioned that either the local advisors or the project director 
sometimes brings around a sheet for aides and teachers to fill out 
to let EDC advisors know what they would like to see happen. She 
said that the aides filled theirs out together, but that she hadn't 
seen such a sheet for some time. She added that the local advisors 
tell her when EDC advisors are craning. 

Three other aides said they tell EDC advisors directly what 
they would like. One said, "I just walk up and tell them," and 
explained that she tries to do this in a Way that shows she respects 
them and said that this approach has been effective. Another of 
these three aides said she especially liked EDC advisors to follow 
up on suggestions by writing letters. A fourth aide said that she 
usually tells EDC advisors directly but that sometimes she goes 
through the local advisors. She felt that she could be very forth- 
right about asking for help or-for changes. 

9,10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

In general, the responses indicated that EDC advisors in / 
Paterson have worked primarily with the two local advisors, and 
with the project director. EDC advisors' contact with the .;wo 
principals has been limited. Because of the differences in amount 
and quality of contact between EDC advisors and the three differ- 
ent kinds. of administrators questioned, responses of local advisors, 
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project director, and principals will be reported separately 
for the entire series of questions. 

Those administrators who approve of the open education 
approach to Follow Through found much of the advisors' work 
helpful, but the local advisors and project director also 
described some problems, particularly in the areas of indivi- 
dual advisors' competence in relation to Paterson and in the 
areas of organizational matters at EDC. 

9.11 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

One of the interesting implications of the responses 
to this section was that the roles of EDC advisors in 
Paterson have changed as the local advisors have become 
more experienced and more outspoken in starting their views. 
It seems that EDC advisors in Paterson are utilized in 
rather specialized ways, to supplement the skills of local 
advisors, and to deal with special problems or needs that 
EDC advisors can handle because of their position as out- 
siders with wider contact. Apparently the EDC advisor 
with the most extensive contact in Paterson spent his 
time supporting the professional development of the local 
advisors. They appreciate his contribution to their 
professional development very much and now act indepen- 
dently, feeling free to ask for or reject specific EDC 
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advisors on the basis of their own judgments about what 
Paterson needs. To the extent that the Paterson program 
has gained the ability to function without the same kind 
of input from EDC advisors as was felt to be appropriate 
at earlier stages of the program, those advisors have 
done their job and have helped make the Paterson program 
more self-sufficient. 

9.12 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Questions Asked 

All of the administrators involved in the Paterson 

Follow Through program were asked a series of questions 

intended to elicit their opinions about the work of the 

EDC advisors. The questions were different from those 

asked of teachers and ai'des because the administrators 

have different kinds of responsibilities. 

1 • What have EDC advisors done with you^ In 
general, h ave you found your work with £DC 
advisors hel pful? What else would you like 
to see ad visors doing with y ou? 

2. What do _you know a bout what EDC advisors 
have done vfitb~"o"t¥ers in the program? 

3 . WhajwHff-ir.ulties have v ou had in working 

with EDC advisors?. — " 
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4. How do you let advisors know about th ings vou'd like to 
see thewi do? 

5 To w hat extent do vou feel y our needs and wishes for 
advisory activities and personnel ha ve been or are 
being met by EPt? i 

The responses to the above questions were grouped into a 
general statement for each type of administrator involved. 

Principals 

The principals had relatively little to say about EDC advisors. 
The principal who previously expressed strong disagreement with 
Follow Through and the open classroom said that he talked with EDC 
advisors but that this hadNittle value because the talk remained 
at the level of feelings rather than being about "measurable 
entities." He wanted the EDC advisors to talk about what they 
would like to see happen and then relate that to concrete proce- 
dures. He said that he would be willing to da the same thing and 
then, at least, there would be something measurable to talk about. 
When asked about difficulties in working with EDC advisors he 
said that his relationship to EDC advisors had been colored by 
hearsay and emotionalism and tttSi when he entered a classroom 
where an £bC advisor was wo^r king J&jcouad-^eH-he- war creating an 
emotional sltuation so that he tried to stay away as much as 
possible. His responses to the remaining questions were consist- 
ent with his not having much to do with the EDC advisors and not 
approving of what they were trying to accomplish. 
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' The other principal, who expressed support for the 
open classroom and approval of Follow Through said that 
EpC advisors communicated with him and advised him about 
wrt^t they were trying to do in the school, but that they 
wor^lced primarily with the project director. He was aware 
of ihe general things advisors do and had experienced no 
difficulties in working with them, he said he had never 
made a\ny suggestions to EOC advisors but that if he had 
any suggestions he would make them through the local 
advisor^. When asked how well EDC advisors met, his needs 
he suggested that EDC advisors might work with all the 
teachers |n the school, rather than just Follow Through 
teachers. He thought that they could recommend those 
Follow Through practices that had proved succesisful and, 
help non-Follow Through teachers implement them. 

• { 

\ 
\ 
\ 

Project Director 

The Project Director said that EDC advisors try to 
keep her abreast of their-work" with teachers. and local 
advisors. They have consulted her to learn what she would 
like them to dd. She felt that EDC advisors have been helpful, 
^0 teachers. She said that she would like more continuity 
Wtween grade levels, which would require better records of what 
ichildren were able to do. She made two comments ' about EDC 
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and the advisors that were echoed by the local advisors. . 
She felt some of the advisors sent to Paterson^by €DC 
have not been able to do the job that needed doing. She 
referred to EDC advisors who came only once or a few 
times for specific purposes, not to the liaison advisors. 
The other comment she made was that there have been too 
many directors for EDC as the Follow Through, sponsor, 
saying that the turnover "weakens, faith" of Paterson 
people in EDC. 

I 
I 

Local Advisors 

The two local advisors gave the most detailed responses 
to this question. One talked about what EDC advisors had 
done with her when sha was a classroom teacher durng the 
fir$.t year <>f Follow Through. ,She said th^is had helped her 
grow as a teacher. Both local advisors emphasized the 

training they had received from EDC advis.ors for their job 

\ 

as local advisors. They -specially mentionedx one EDC advisor 
who worked 1n Paterson for four years. They also talked 
about EDC advisors putting them in contact with people who 
could help them with specific needs. An example was the 
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two peopTfe who wene eventually brought in as consul- 
tants to set' up an evaluation and documentation procedure 
for the Pa terson program. EDC advisors w^re- described 
as helping work out specific problems, supporting 
projects, locating resources, and providing stability 
through organizational changes at ED^. When asked 
what kinds of things they know about that IdC advisors 
do with otter people in Paterson, both local advisors 
stressed the work with'teachers and aides in classrooms, 
one of them listing observation of teachers and children, 
helping teachers set up "areas", doing evaluations, and 
talking with teachers, as specific activities. The other 
local advisor talked about EDC advisors' work with parents, 
their attempts to work with principals, and their contacts 
with the Superintendent of School*; and people on the Board 
«bf Education in Paterson. One EDC , advisor 's vwrk to help 
the aides with their career development program was also 
mentioned. 

The third question, - 

''What difficulties have you had in working with 

EDC advisors?" 
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yielded the same kinds of comments made by the director: 
some advisors had hot proven competent, and EDC 
operating procedures sometimes caused problems. 

One local advisor said, 
• / 

Well, we found that an^Sne that 
comes to Paterson * . . who has 
something that they want to do, 
is usually successful. 

The local advisors said they now make a po^nl; of 
getting to'knbw the individual EDC advisors and deciding 
who they feel would b: most helpful for the needs of 
their program. Thay felt that Paterson should be in- 
cluded in the process or making decisions which effect 
the functioning of their program. 

Both local advisors said that EDC advisors have 
responded to their needs. One gave as an example 
their often-repeated request for help with some type 
of evaluation. 

She said that in answer to this request, the 
F.DC advisor made arrangements for them to meet two 
consultants who had extensive background in evaluation. 
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They selected one of these consultants who then 
worked with them in preparation for doing an exteiisive 
documentation of the Paterson program. ; 
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CHAPTER 10 

SATISFACTIONS AND DIFFICULTIES IN FOLLOW THROUGH AS REPORTED BY 
PATERSON TEACHERS. AIDES AND ADMINISTRATORS 

10.1 INTRODUCTION 

The questions reported in this chapter were designed to allow 
respondents to talk about aspects of their experience in the Follow 
Through program that they considered important but which we had 
not asked about specifically. 

All three groups were asked about their greatest satisfactions 
and greatest difficulties working in the Follow Through program in 
order to elicit statements about what it means to be a teacher, 
aide or administrator in Follow Through. Teachers and aides were 
asked what tips or suggestions they would give to a person con- 
sidering entering the program. Aides were asked an additional 
question about the impact of their experiences as aides on their 
personal goals. We expected that the opportunity to become an 
aide and work toward certification as a teacher would be signifi- 
cant to many of the aides, and .wanted to give them a chance to 
talk about that. Adminfstrators vere asked three questions 
specifically about EDC Follow Through, their opinion about its' 
goals, and about the positive and negative aspects of EDC Follow 
Through in their community. We hoped these, questions would be 
relevant for administrators who had responsibilities for whole 
programs or schools, as well as for administrators primarily 
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concerned with Follow Through 

10.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER. AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
The greatest satisfactions expressed by all of the Follow 

Through staff members concerned the growth fostered by the 
Follow Through program in staff, children and parents. The 
principle -difficulties mentioned by all three groups had to do 
with trying to implement Follow Through within a large school 
system. 

10.3 OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Responses to these questions indicate a widespread 

feeling that EDC Follow Through has had a strong and beneficial 
impact on the people involved in it. The problems with the 
school system, and one school in particular, raise agaih the 
feasibility of locating a Follow Through .program in a school 
where it is unwanted. It would seem wiser to match educational 
approaches with administrators who believe in those approaches 
-so that a variety of teaching styles "couU be fostered within 
- the same system. Under the circumstances described, both Follow 
Through staff members and public school personnel seem to be 
usinv) energy in, fruitless struggles that could be avoided. 

10.4 and 10.5 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Follow Through teachers in Paterson seemed to be relatively 
well satisfied with their situation. Most often teachers mentioned 

s 
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their feeling of being able to learn personally and being able to 
see the children learn. On the other hand, there was little ! 
agreement on specific difficulties, suggesting that problems arej 
manageable on an individual basis. The one exception is the 
opposition of one school to Follow Through practices, which has 
been discussed elsewhere. (See Administrators Section of Chapter 
7). The positive slant of teachers' comments should be tempered 
by recognition of the limits of our data-collecting. The inter- 
views were conducted by relative strangers who were associated 
with the sponsoring organization, so potentially damaging informa- 
tion could have been withheld as being inappropriate under the , 
circumstances. 

Another implication suggested by the mention of difficulties 
in dealir\g with classroom situations is that the work of the EDC 
advisors and local advisors is still in progress. This, is brought 
home strongly by the fact that four of the teachers interviewed 
were in their first year in Follow Through and. three of those were 
teaching full-time for the first time. It is not surprising, then, 
that they still encounter "problems in handling classes with child- 
ren at different ability levels. The suggestions and tips offered 
to Incoming Follow Through teachers were mainly about how to 
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handle various aspects of open classroom teaching, not about 
problems they had confronted or potential difficulties to avoid. 
The strongest impression from these, responses is that the Follow 
Through teachers we talked to saw themselves as open classroom 
teachers and had a strong ^use ollTie differences between open 
classrooms and conventional classrooms. The teachers told about 
the positive sides of their experience. Combined with the comments 
on their satisfactions and difficulties, the teachers seemed 
favorably disposed toward Follow Through and see it as superior 
to conventional schooling. 

10.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question Asked 

1. What* are your greatest satisfactions as a Follow Through 
teacher ? 

Probe: Do you think that Is different from non-Foil ow 
Through teaching? ♦ 

Satisfactions 

The responses of eight teachers can be divided into two 
categories: satisfactions relatea to the teacher's situation; and 
satisfactions related to the children. Five comments fell Into 
each category. The other teacher in her first year of Follow 
Through and full-time teaching said that she couldn't say what 
her greatest satisfactions were yet because she hadn't been there 
long enough. 

Two of the teachers who talked about their satisfactions 
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related to the Follow Through teaching situation said that they 
Hked the cooperation among the Follow Through staff. One felt 
she had the suppo4 of other people who knew her goals and that 
she could go to them for suggestions and help. Two other teachers 
spoke of the learning they have done because of their involvement 
in Follow Through. One of those said she was much better able to 
do a number of things this year than last. The other stressed the 
possibilities for growth related to demands for change. She felt 
that being required to work with constant change was a learning 
experience for her. Another teacher singled out the opportunity 
she had to explore children's learning on her own, without the 
restrictions of a curriculum guide, as the most satisfying aspect 
of Follow Through for her. 

Three teachers mentioned the learning they saw In children as giving 
them the most satisfaction. One described this In terms of liking to be 
in the classroom on a good day, when children were alert, asking her 
questions that she couldn't always answer, and pleased with what they 
were doing. Another derived great satisfaction from having the oppor- 
_ tunity to continue to Introduce new things Into the classroom and seeing 
children learning, experimenting, d1 scovertrtg , and feeling. Two more 
teachers mentioned things directly relatJd to learning. One said she 
appreciated the Individualization that was possible in Follow Through. 
The other spoke of the "really good feeling that a lot of the kids have 
about themselves." 
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Five teachers were asked whether they thought the things that 
satisfied them were different from what they would experience in a 
non-Follow Through class. Only the teacher who talked about the 
satisfactions of a particularly good day said that her satisfaction 
would- remain the same. The other four felt that Follow Through 
was essential to their experiencing the satisfactions they had 

mentioned. 

Question Asked 

. 2. What are the grea test difficulties you encounter as a 
Follow Thr ough "tea cher? 

Difficulties 

The difficulties teachers said they encountered in Follow 
Through are harder to categorize than the satj^ctions. Five 
teachers- responses had to do with problems in dealing with the 
classroom situation-. Three cormients had to. do with the diversity^ 
or number-, of children within the same classroom and how that makes 
i^-iiard to itidivldual ize instruction and to appeal to children's 
interests. Another teacher said it was hard for her to cover 
everything she was expected to cover. Two of the five teachers 
mentioned problems connected with being new. One said she found 
it hard to learn what materials were available for her grade level 
and that she needed money to buy some materials. However, she said 
that her difficulties tenled to be short-lived and said, "I've got 
time to work things out." The other, a first-yaar teacher, said 
she found it difficult to yet adjusted to the classroom situation. 
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Two teachers said that there were difficulties associated with 
teaching In their particular school because of the differences between 
Follow Through policies and the policies of the school. One example 
given was the Follow Through practice of not giving report cards coupled 
with the demand for report cards to be kept on file In the school office. 
This entails double work because teachers are required to report children's 
progress to parents informally as Follow Through teachers but, to make out 
report cards for the files. (See report on Administrators.) 

Two othj^r teachers said they had difficulty explaining their work 
to others. One Included many people, saying, "Getting people to under- 
stand me and what Tm trying to do," was her greatest difficulty. The other 
limited It to parents. She said that parents want structure and discipline 
and wonder why they don't receive report cards for their children, but, she 
added that she was becoming better able to explain Follow Through practices. 

One teacher said one o'f her greatest difficulties was trying to. 
work well with her aide. Her description o* this situation is Included 

in Chapter 3. 

Question .Asked 

3 If you wer e talking to another teacher wh o was considering 
' entering the Follow Ihrouoh program, what are some tips or 
ideas you would want to share? 

Five teachers Included in their response the opinion that what 

they would say would depend very much on the Ideas and experiences of 

the prospective Follow Through teacher. One went into some detail, 

saying that her tips would depend oh whether the teacher she talking 



to had come from a conventional classroom, from one in which instruction 
was individualized, or from an open classroom. She said that if the 
teacher was used to a conventional classroom, she would recomirend some 
reading on individual zed instruction, and if the teacher knew about 
individualizing," she would tell her to collect all kinds of materials 
to bring to the classroom. She felt that a teacher who was familiar 
with the operj/c lass room would know whajt to do, and concluded with the 
statement, /open is as the teacher is. Every open classroom is dif- 
ferertt." /^ne teacher's response was, "If they were really excited 
about oi^en education, I would say, 'Come, be part of the program"' 
implying that the teacher's enthusiasm toward open education would 
make^an important' difference. This point was summarized by a teacher 
whp said, "I'd try to find out where her head is at in education, 
btecause I think the program can be ruined by teachers who try to be 
,4en, but who, in philosophy, really aren't open and in action really 
/ aren't open." 

Five teachers said their tips would concern their own experience 
in running an open classroom. Three of these talked about the 
importance of "opening up" slowly, or introducing new areas for free 
activity one-at-a-time rat.her than having too much material available 
all at once. A related point was the suggestion that the teacher 
start off in a "structured" way and move toward openness. Other 
teachers said they would tell about how they ran their classrooms and 
•what they had learned. Two teachers would warn them that it is very 
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difficult to keep records on each child, but that records were 
essential to running a good open classroom and reporting on child- 
ren's progress. 

One teacher said she would tell a teacher who was considering 
entering Follow Through that Follow Through was more stimulating, 
more creative, and less rigid than a regular classroom; Another said 
she would recommend that a new teacher try to get to know the other 
people in the program in order to find out who could giv.- them the 
best ideas. 

10.7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

Aides talked about satisfactions in three areas: being able to 
work with children and help them learn; their working relationship 
with members of the Follow Through staff; and the opportunity to do 
worthwhile work. They expressed less agreement about difficulties, 
but made it clear that there were some proijlems. Tor example, aides 
spoke of their fear of the program be^ng phased- out,' tlieir resentment 
at biased attitudes toward the children they work with, and the lack 
of respect sometiir- s shown them because of their para-professional 
status. The last point was balanced/by pressions cf satisfaction 
with the changes in personal goals accompanying the experience of 
becoming aides, even when the burdens of working as an aide, taking 
courses, and being a mother were described as. overwhelming. Tips for 
new aides included. how to do the job. how to deal with differences 
among children, and the opinion that each aide would have to learn the 



most important things individually. 

10.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

Many of the aides' responses to these questions imply that the 
aide's relationship with a teacher might be a source of difficulties. 
The statement that many people other tMn teachers who work with aides 
do not respect the aides indicates an area of concern regarding the 
positions and functions'of^ ildes in the Follow Through program. Perhaps, 
if we had been better known by the aides, we could have learned even 
more about this. However, simply on the basis of the way schools 
normally operate. It is possible to see why this problem might arise. 

The nearly universal pattern of American schoojing Is to have one adult 

in each classroom and for that adult to be a college graduate. The 
introduction- of an additional adult, and one who has less formal j 
education, is a significant change that could be expected to arouse some 
resistance and to pose some new problems for people in the situation. 
Most teachers' trailing does not include anything about- how to work with 
another adult, so both teachers and aides are, faced with a new personal 
and professional situation. It i^s n6t surprising that there woulu be 
some uneasiness in the relationship. Neither is it surprising that there 
would be some questions about the competence of aides to work with 
children, since they do not have conventional credentials. 

Such, expected and reported difficulties shou*ld not overshadow the 
degree of satisfaction expressed by the aides. It seems particularly 
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significant that aides seemed to derive satisfaction both from the 
imnediate experience of working with children and from, the more 
intangible feeling that they were able to. do something worthwhile. 

The persona T. impact of working was the focus on the third ^ 
question asked of aides. The aides' comnients are a clear indication 
that they view their own opportunities to develop new careers as a 
significant outcome o^ Follow Through. They appreciate the chance to 
work with children and to work toward a college degree. From the - 
information collected about their backgrounds, it seems unlikely that 
most of the aides would hav^ had such an opportunity without Follow 
Through. However, the-'amount of time and energy required of the aides 
who attend classes and keep house, and work full time is clearly a 
burden. If career development for aides is in^nded as an explicit 
goal of Follow Through, it! would wise to make accomodations to re- 
duce this burden, such as providing money for child care and house- 
keeping helj). and limiting the work load. 

10.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPOflSE 
Question Asked | 

1 . What are your greatest satisfactions as a Follow through 



The most frequent resnpnse to this question was that the greatest 
iatisf action came from wcr king with children and he! pi nil them le'arn . One 



e.lde said, with a great dea|l of feeling, "I really feel that they're a 
part of me and I'm a part clf them. And, I have something, you know, to 
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really give them." She went on. to say that she doesn't like to have to 
t^e time away from them, and she said that it bothers her to hear some 
teachers say 1»hey don't like the children because they can/t learn,. She 
spoke at length about how, difficult it is to help children learn, giving 
her own child as ah example. Another atde sa14 she enjoys working with 
a chtR who has been called difficult andj s eeing h im or her -Improve. .. 
Another said-, "I'm pleased when I see theSchlldren making progress - 
any typ,e of progress." "One of the akles who said she received her 

greatest safti sf acit^n from working, with the children tied her satis-, 

'' \ I ' ' ' • 

faction to the opfefl classroom, wh^'ch she descrlbed as, "beautiful". 

• ' ' . ■ • 

She felt that the opportunity the children had^o work with a variety 
of materials and have different experiences was particularly importaflt 
because of the disadvantages they have outside of ti'e classrooiB.-7— -) , 

Two/aides Said -that they were most satisfied, by the working.. / 
relationships they had with Follow Through staff. One' of these said 
/ that the staff had "Begun to understand and , see the real true meaning 
,of%pen education," which tocher meant un,derstandihg that^you cao use" 
some of the old with' the new. Sh^e was pleased that the staff had .growri 
„ . together in their understanding and application of open education. 

Finally, two more aides said their satisfaction came primariljf 
. from doing something'wpr_thj<h_ile._One made thi^ -point by -saying , that, 
' it was hard for hew to answer the questioni "I really like my job, and 
for me* to pick out one particular thing would be very difficult for me 
to do." The other expanded-on the idea of working with; the.ch'1ldren by 
saying that this work gave h^r-a perso»^al sense-qf sccomplishing 
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something worthwhile. She said that teachers are very important and 
that her role in motivating' children and shaping their lives gave her 
the sense that she was really doing something. She concluded by say- 
ing, "The feeling I have as far as really contributing myself, and 
contributing something to these children, it seems to overcome the 
probl ems . " 

Question Asked 

' 2. What are your greatyt diffiqulties as a Follow Through aide? 
Five aides said that they had no problems with their jobs or that 
they were able to work them out when they arose. Two of these said 
that they had experienced difficulties previously in the program, but 
that those difficulties had been overcome. One said that discipline 
had been a serious problem in one teacher's class, but that teacher 
had decided Open education was not for her and left the program. The 
other said that she had some problems with the college courses she 
was taking when the program first started, but that a member of the 
Follow Through staff had helped to improve that situation. 

One aide said that her major problem was working in a school that 
\ did not support open education. Another said her classroom was too 
small. One aide responded by saying, "The dissatisfaction I get from 
this program (is) knowing it's going to phase out." The basis of her 
concern seemed to be the ?ides' positions and the educational oppor- 
tunitie's accompanying the position. She was particularly worried 
about those aides who had made sacrifices in order to^ attend school, 
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but had not yet received degrees. She said that a group of aides had 
been talking about what might happen and had even discussed the possi- 
bility of starting a day care center in order to use their newly 
developed skills and provide enough income to support their continuing 
education. She asked, "What can you d^but go back to a factory or 
something?" 

In the context of this question another aide made a statement 
about her feelings regarding the kinds of children she teaches. She 
was not talking specifically about Follow Through. She said she 
resented the labelling of children as "ghetto kids," saying that if 
children in a ghetto area have a temper tantrum it is explained by saying 
they have some "learning disability", whereas middle class children 
are considered normal under the same conditions. 

Only one aide spoke at length about the difficulty of being a para- 

professfonal. However, her statement points to an area that nsay be more 

of a problem than was brought out in our interviews. She said: 

My dissatisfaction is I really think people look on aides 
as nothing. A lot of people feel we shouldn't be in the 
classroom. They feel that we shouldn't have any say-so. 
This disturbs me because I'm going to school and I have 
a family. I work all day and I go to school at night, 
and it's depriving my family of me. And then to hear 
people come In and say, "She's nothing..." A lot of 
people feel we should be in there to help the kids put 
on their coats and that's it — I think there should be 
a better understanding about the aides.... I want to be 
recognized as being something. I'm doing a job. 

When asked who the people were who thought this way about aides, she 

said they were teachers who didn't have aides, a large majority of the 
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parents, and high ranking people In the comnunlty who feel the schools 
should be more structured, but have their own children In private 
schools. She also said that the distinction between aide, assistant 
teacher, and associate teacher - based on the number of hours of credit 
completed - did not help because people in the community considered all 
aides the same. 

Other aides also expressed concern with this problem. The same 
aide who expressed concern about the program phasing out also commented 
that peopTe joked about the word, "aide," but that she didn't care what 
she was called as long as she was able to help children, as she had 
always wanted to do. Three of the five aides who said that they had no 
problems suggested that the reason they had no problems was that they 
got along well with the teacher they worked with. One talked in some 
detail about not taking over the class but doing both what she wanted 
to do and what the teacher wanted her to do. The implication of these 
three aides' remarks Is that they think the most likely source of 
difficulties would be relations with the teacher they worked with and 
that they were fortunate in not having such problems. 

Question Asked: 

3. Have your experiences as an aide 1n Follow Through made any 
changes 1n your personal goals? What kinds? 

r 

This question was asked only of aides. It reflected our expectation 
that Follow Through offered aides unique opportunities not found else- 
where. This expectation was Justified by the responses to the question 

One aide, taking the question quite literally said that being in 
Follow Through had not made a difference because she had begun work as 
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an aide in order to becane a teacher and that was still her goal. The 
remaining seven said that being aides had changed their personal goals 
and that they were -pleased with the changes. One aide was not asked 
that question. 

Two aides said'-that being in classrooms had helped them ^understand 

their own children better. One of those aides and thej;ep«Jining five 

all mentioned either becoming a teacher or continuing their education 

as goals they had adopted since becoming aides. Much of what was said 

in this connection seemed to be important to the aides and it was 

often stated powerfully. For this rea'son, we shall quote extensively. 

' Unless you continue with education when you finish high 
school, you seem to get away from that. You have no 
involvement with education anymore-no more than your 

kids, if you have children But now I find myself 

seeing things that I want, as an individual and as a 
parent for kids. Like when.I go Into that classroom. 
I'm not just walking in there saying that I'm going to 
get paid on the 15th and the 30th, I'm going in there 
with the idea of saying, "Well, maybe there's some way 
that I can help this little boy." _Qr- maybe later on 
in life I'll be able to go into certain areas that I 
would like to feel free. It has made a great change 
in my .life, because it's not that I was - I was never 
a person that wasn't interested in things - but it 
gives me a better idea on life. And it also seems like 
to me it encourages my own kids. 

She went on to say that her son was very proud of her being a "^'teacher" 
and that her work in the school had made a difference in his school work. 
She added that many of the children in her class have relatives in the 
housing project where she lives and that this makes them feel better about 
where they live themselves. 

Another aide expanded upon the implication that the aides may be par- 
ticularly well-suited to helping the children in these schools because 
they live in the community. 
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'^Yes, I really want to keep going because I see - every day . 
I work In this building - see so many children walking th6, 
halls, not learning anything. The regular school teachers 
put them out, you know. They can't handle them. I see so 
many kids just losing out daily, untfl it just gives me 
a determination just to keep going, to keep on pushing so 
these kids - maybe not the ones I see walking the halls - 
but someone else won't have to walk the halls. 

One aide said that she had hoped to open a dress shop before becoming 

an aide but that now she wanted to continue working with children. Another 

said that she had not thought about teaching before she became an aide 

but that now she would like to become a teacher In an open classroom. 

She said, "I think I would really put my whole heart into being a good 

teacher in open education." She added that she had enjoyed her college 

courses. 

The opportunity to take college courses, made possible by Follow 
Through money for tuition and a good deal of work by the local project di- 
rector in dealing with local colleges, had been Important to aides, but also 
had created some problems. Two aides said that they were tired now from 
taking so jany courses on top of full-time jobs and caring for a home 
and children. When explaining why she didn't attend all the workshops 
at her school, one of those aides described her schedule: 

On Mondays, I have a four o'clock class. That means I've 
got to be there at four o'clock. So that means I got time 
to go home and throw some pots on the stove, and I'm on 
my way out. On Wednesday, I have a class from seven until 
eight fifteen. Now Mondays, going back to Monday's class, 
it's from four until eight fifteen. I have two classes on 
Monday.... On Thursday I have geology and astronomy from six 
thirty until ten o'clock. 

I've been going to school now continuously, year-round, for 
three years. The only time I miss is the four weeks pre- 
session. That's the only time I miss, you know, going to 
school. I go during the summer. I go during the year... It's 
beginning to play on my nerves now. And I can see it within 
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the classroom arid I can see It at home*. So I think Tm going 
to take It easy for a semester and"then go"back,,».I don't 
have the patience In the classroom and 4 don't have the 
patience with the kids at h<Kne that I us^ to have. 

, Question Asked 

4. If you could speak to another person who was considering 

entering the Follow Through program as an aide, what .are some, 
tips or Ideas yoiLwould want toHharef ' ' 

This question yielded some additional comments on many themes previously 

sounded. For example, the same aide who had spoken at length about the 

lack of respect for aides by some people as a difficulty she experienced 

said that she would tell a prospective aide about scnne of the "knockdowns'* 

aides get. The same aide whose chie'' dissatisfaction was the impending 

phase-out of Follow Through said she would tell such a person to "hold 

off, because it's phasing out." 

Of the largest number of comments, five fit into the category of 
suggestion about how to do the job. Two aides spoke of the importance 
of commiting yourself "wholeheartedly" to the work and applying your 
own creativity. The Implication of one of those comments was that it 
was essential to develop a close working relationship with the teacher. 
The other spoke in terms of doing the best work with children: "I try 
to do different things that are going to benefit me and the kids." 

two of the other aides who gave advice on how to do the job talked 
about the relationship between aides and children* One suggested that an 
aide simply act like a parents The other warned that no one should 
consider becoming an aide unless they like children. Another aide 
emphasized the social relationships among Follow Through staff members, 
saying that aides have to be able to get along with others because in 
Follow Through people work as a group rather than Independently. 
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The second category of conments, Including three aides* remarks, 
had to do with differences among children. One aide said she would 
tell Mifospectlve aide how different children are from one another. 
Another stressed the tendency of children to make noise and said that 
an aide should be able to understand that and tolerate such noise. 
She said that she did no^ agree with the maxim that children should be 
seen and not heard. The third aide wanted to say that children should not 
be ordered about, "You're working with children, not robots... They 
got a say-so; they got feelings. Treat them like human brings." 

The third category Includes the responses of three aides who thought 
they would not give advice because It is Important for people to learn 
for themselves. These aides did not say that, there was nothing they 
could-relate, just that the most Important learning woiild come through 
experience. One said the advice she would give would not be to take 
someone else's word about particular children, but to let each child 
have a chance, unencumbered by another person's judgment. Another of 
these three aides said that she had been asked for advice about how to 
work with a particular teacher but that she had declined to give It on 
the grounds that what works for one person will not necessarily "work for 
another. She was sure that anyone Joining the program would learn a lot, 
but. that part of that learning would be about how each Individual fits 
into the program. The third aide In this group stated that she herself 
"^ad not been ready to be an aide when she first started, but, she said. 




^aefeple have to come Into the program and learn for themselves whether It 
is right for chem, and leave If it Is not. 
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• As a matter of fact, I don't think I would tell 
th€ni anything. Experience is the best teacher. 
You can find out for yourself whether or not 
you're ready... or even if you^re not ready, you 
can become ready. You can really get into it, 

10.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

All three Follow Through stjaff members mentioned the growth of 
teachers (probably meaning teachers and aides), as among their 
greatest satisfactions with Follow Through and all of them mentioned 
administrative \red-tape problems as among their greatest difficulties. 
They differ-ed somewhat on other listings of satisfactions and dif- 
ficulties, but even those were similar- in fundamental ways. All 
mentioned growth as among their satisfactions, whether personal, the 
school district's, parent's, or the Follow Through staff's. Similarly, 
although difficulties differed in specificity, they all centered on 
the running of the program within the context of a larger umbrella 
system. All three Follow Through staff members differed from the ^wo 
principals who didn't list specific concerns. 

10.11 ANALYSIs/f ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The satisfaction of J^he^projec^irector and local advisors with 
growth among people in the Follow Through program seems positive and 
much in line with EDC's goals. Their difficulties are the kind that 
must' be expected in running an innovative educational program within 
a traditional bureaucratic school system. The fact that the two prin- 
cipals h^d little to add in response to these questions reflects one 
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principal's opposition to EDC Follow Through (See Chapter 7), the 
other principal's newness to Follow Through, and both principals' 
relat^lve Isolation from advisors (See Chapter 9). 

ia/l2 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
^ Questions Asked 

1 . What have been your greatest satisfactions as an admin- . 
istrator In Follow Through? 

2. What have been your greatest difficulties as an, admin- 
istrator in Follow Through? ' 7~ 

. PROJECT DIRECTOR 

The project director stated firmly that her greatest satisfaction 
in Follow Through has been with paraprofesslonals. She said that In 
1969, there had been no stated funded program for paraprofesslonals; 
she and paraprofesslonals used to search out opportunities on their 
own. Now there is a career development grant which serves about, half 
the Follow Through aides. 

Some federal money has been used to supplement the program. The 
project director added that, according to a national conference, 
Paterson has at least as many paraprofesslonals taking college courses 
as other programs in the country. 

She also mentioned satisfaction with the growth of teachers — 
seeing where they were one year and seeing where they go. She has 
also been pleased with the growth she sees in parents'*' attitudes 
toward the classroom. They've learned a lot about how a classroom 
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works, she said, along with learning about using t^e social aide, ' 
nurse, and. other soctal service people in the school. Moreover, she is 
pleased that parents have begun to participate in various school- 
related agencies. She also was proud .of the children's growth. 

The project director's greates-t difficulties centered on having too 
much to do. Such' things include attending many meetings and keeping 
contact with numerous school -related agencies. She also felt that 
there ^is much more that she woui'd like to, do, like publicizing the program 
better thrc^ghout the city. She also mentioned that working with the 
bureaucracy is difficult,- for example, the amount of red tape involved 
in simply ordering supplies. " 

LOCAL ADVISORS . ; - - 

One local advisor said that her greatest satisfaction was her own 
personal growth: "I iu:.t don't think that again in life 1*11 have the 
experience of just coming into contact with so many-feople, having that 
give and take. Tremendous personal growth.** She also mentioned .two 
other satisfactions: (1) the subtle influence of the program on the 
school system and; (2) the impact of the program on teachers. ^ ' 

Her greatest difficulty in Follow Through involved the school systain. 
She said she felt that the State of New Jersey itself has- been working 

20 years behind tho times, andj|the system's whole rigmarole, the red' 
tape, legal papers, documents, it just holds everything up.'* 

. . \ 
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The other local advisor first mentioned the growth of the Follow 
Through staff members ai.. her greatest satisfaction as local advisor. She 
expanded by saying that people have learned to respect and understand 
each other, a first step towards real growth", and have thus learned to 
better understand people in general, especially children. She also has • 
appreciated the relationships that have developed among people in 
Follow Through. Third, she mentioned the growth in the teaching staff ^. 
(aides and teachers). 

Her greatest difficulties involved distributing and" keeping track . 
of materials amd supplies. When she was In charge of that activity she 
found It exhausting and confusing^ She also mentioned administrative • 
problems, essentially having to deal with the political structure of the. 
school district, involving the principal, the superintendent, and the 
Board of Education. She mentioned red-tape Issues like the manner in , 
which the school district handles petty cash. Although the money ma/ be 
In the Follow Through budget, the school district handles all^ money, and 
obtalniTig petty cash takes far too long and defies the definition of 
petty cash. . • . 

PRINCIPALS ' , - ^ 

I J. ' * r j-^ 

: • The two principals had little or nothing to say about satisfactions 
and difficulties as principals in Follow Through, One said that he just 
didn't know at this time; he hadn't had a chance "to truly assess the 
Follow Through program. The other principal had alrea<ly mentioned having 
fundamental difficulties with EDC Follow Througli, sincfe.h'is own philosophy 

of education differed from the EDC Approach (See Chapter 7). 

1 , . < 

t ^ 

/ • 
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■ . -^-Question Asked . * 

In your opiniont what has the EDC Follow Through P rogram tried 
to accomplish? Do you share those g oals? Why or why not?. 
^ Do you feel those goals are being accomplis hed?. Why or why wot? 

PROJECT DIRECTOR - 

I. I. 

The project director believed that EDC put most of its emphasis 
on trying to develop good local advisors, because the local advisors are 
"on the scene" continually. She also mentioned developing the resource 
-center and helping teachers develop good classrooms. She felt. that 
^ efforts towards those goals were satisfactory. . However, s,he added that 
• a fourth goal of evaluating children'-s accomplishments' needs more work. 

She sug"gest6d that EDC put out a brochure \^bout the Paterson Follow Through . 
Program to communicate what children have accomplished. - ^ ' 

LOCAL ADV.ISORS " . ■ ■ ■ * ' , ' , 

One local advisor in Paterson stated several goals from' a paper 
by a former EDC staff member which she said were worth accomplishing in the 
school. She '.felt, however, that there was a difference between those written 
goals and the goals of some EDC staff. She felt'that the inconsistency might 
be a function of EDC not being able to, hire people who shared, the written, 
goals, or. perhaps some of the staff just.didn't'bring the skills needed for 

implementing EDC goals in Paterson. ; ■ _^ 

The local advisor listed several goals she thought were important 
to the EDC Follow Through Program. The first was the establishment of, 
open classrooms where... * • - • 
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^"teaching would be going on. ..dete-^lned by the children's 
'interests and styles of learning. Children would select... 

certain activities, because they were Interested In them. 

There would be numerous activities available In the cUssroom; 
~ / teachers would make use of their environment and raw materials." 

^ The open classroom Is different from the so-called regular classroom 

She added, because curriculum. Is not pre-determlned. 

A second goaV was to provide support for teachers becau^^ one 

of the pfogram*s founders felt the best way to maintain open classrooms 

* . - \ 

m% to have teachers themselves grow. To Implement that go^l there 
.has been staff development. ♦ \ ' 

Associated with- support for teachers was the third goal of\ak1ng , 
cowwjnltles self-sufficient. This adntlrtlstrator added that she 
V believed this was a goal because early Irr the program EDC suggested that 

local advisors were Important to maintain growth and stimulate changed 

if 

-The fourth jgoal menttonfed was to get parents Involved. Howver, 
she added, EOC never really worked on how tfiey were going to do this. 
•*They didn*t heJp peaale In the community see how they could be Involved; 
and'I think that was something they could have done much more with," 

Generally summarized, the other local advisor said that the EDC 

♦ 

approach is mop humanistic than traditional approaches, that a main 
CTphasJs Is to help people (teachers, aides and children) learn and grow 
in exciting and Individual ways, that thr concern 1.s less with reading - 
^scores and more with viewing the whole child. She suggested that EDC 
should have done mor^ on public relations to spread the word in the 
program. ^ "If more had been done to really let the community know,., 
and more had been done earlier In terms of documenting what was taking 
place, ...We would probably have been (known as) inore successful." 
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EDC should have set up some facility to handle publications, she 
added, shared an EDC advisor's poetry, poems from a teacher's class, 
had pictures In the newspaper. In these ways, the EDC Follow Through 
program w( c have to be struggling for a continued existence. 

PRINCIPALS 

One p^-^ncipal did not list EDC goals, although he suggested EDC 
goals were no different from regular, school goals. He mentioned that 
EDC's process Involves advising the' project director and staff on 
curriculum and testing whether the program is achieving the results set 
up for it. Structurally the EDC Follow Through Program adheres "to a 
freer atmosphere in the classrooms. Children are not relegated to fixed 
desks and fixed seats... you see kids all over.. in a supervised setting," 
Moreover, there is an aide in each elassroom and different teaching 
methods. He went on to say that this structure is different from regular 
classrooms which have 90 minutes of reading and 60 minutes of math daily. 
Although he believ^ the same things were covered in EDC Follow Through 
classrooms, he shared these structural goals onTy partially. He said. 
"I've seen the results of the lack of structure, and I like what I've 
seen." But, he cont1nue,d to wonder whether the kids in city schools 
need to have structure; whether the Follow Thrduigh program 4s a real 
benefit to them. He posited a tentative view that the Follow Through 
program seems good in kindergarten but not so good 'in the third grade. 
However, he added that in another year or so he'd be able. to make a more 
valid judgment on the program's goals and effectiveness. 
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A second principal said that he had serious objections to what he 
considered to be the philosophy and rationale of the Follow Through 
Program that he has observed and that has been interpreted to him 
by EDC advisors and others. He believed that the EDC approach en- 
courages children to "do your own thing," to do things for yourself and 
by yourself. He suggested this approach was inappropriate for inner- 
c1ty black children. He said that: 

"to theorize, to fantasize that you can made an Individual 
free who is a member of an oppressed group by putting 
notions in his head concerning freedom of the individual 
is tantamount to completely fettering this Individual 
to fairy tales... He will spend the i est of his life 
struggling 1n his own mind against the fetters of 
nonsense concerning the freedom of the individual 
when he should be spending that energy as part of 
a mass of blacks struggling for individual recognition 
as people." 

This principal argued that in the absence of recognition and equality, 
the first step towards filling those voids comes from a sense of self- 
knowledge that you can do certain things effectively. If individuals 
arp highly skilled, self-directed through discipline, and clearly 
understand their roles in terms of the total power of the group, they 
can set courses which will help bring about those unfilled goals for all 
blacks. 

« 

Questions Asked: 

4. What do you see as the most positive aspects of EDC Follow Through 

in Paterson? 

5. How about the other side? Are there also negative aspects to 

EDC Follow Through? What are they? 



These two questions were asked of only one local advisor and one 
principal. However, because the responses were informativeiWe included 
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them here. 

The local advisor said that people we are working with are much 
more open to new Ideas; they're more Involved with children than with the 
physical set up of the classroom. This local advisor also felt that the 
Paterson EDC program staff has forced people In. this school system to 
take a look at education in a different way. Some don't agree with it, 
she said, but at least they're looking at it. She added that she's 
noticed that people in the district are copying concepts started in 
the Paterson EOC Follow Through program and giving them other names. 
For example, two years ago, the school district did not have a "project 
team, teacher." "This is a person who now goes around to people's 
classrooms and helps teachers and children.'* This advisor felt that 
that idea came out bf seeing what happened in Follow Through with 
local advisors. 

On the other side of the coin> this local advisor said that the only 
negative thing about Follow Through is that 



"we just can't get the job dona... like my job 
description on paper is beautiful, hit I'm not 
able to carry out every aspect of that... but I 
keep trying^or it." 

One pr1ncipal>-^ough reserving an assessment of Follow Through 
until the chiVaren from Follow Through have completed a year in regular 
classrooms, sa^id that one teacher in the upper grades has told him that 
she's impressed that Follow Through children are able to make decisions 
that regular children couldn't or didn't make. 
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CHAPTER 11 



WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER FOLLOW THROUGH LEAVES PATERSON: 
OPINIONS OF PATERSON TEACHERS, AIDES AND ADMINISTRATORS 

11.1 INTRODUCTION 

The basic question reported in this chapter, is how the termination 
of Follow Through would affect the current Follow Through schools in 
Paterson. Respondents were asked specifically what, in -their opinions, 
would be missing when the program ended and what would remain. This 
question was directed to the focal issue of this research project; how 
do the people in Paterson Follow Through view the impact of EDC advisors? 

11.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Teachers, aides i and the local advisors expressed the opinion that 

open classrooms could continue in Paterson after Follow Through leaves, 
provided that principals and other school officials supported them. 
There was general agreement that the extra resources provided by federal 
funds would not be continued by the school system. 

11.3. OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The emphasis on open classrooms, in response to this question, 
whether the opinion was that they would disappear or; continue, suggests 
that the approach advocated by EDC advisors is seen as the central 



feature of Follow Through in Paterson. The ancillary services, such 
as dental and medical care and free lunches, were seen as important 
too, but the emphasis was on the beneficial effects of open classrooms 
for children. 

11.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

When describing what would be missing from Paterson schools after 
Follow Through Is phased out, most teachers mentioned open classrooms 
or the extra resources that are available In Follow Through classrooms. 
Several teachers did not agree that open classrooms would disappear 
after Follow Through leaves, saying that they and other teachers had 
learned a new way of teaching that they would* continue to practice even 
after the program ended • However, there was substantial agreement that 
it would be difficult, if not Impossible, to continue teaching open 
classrooms after Follow Through left if the school principal opposed 
open education* 

11.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

These comments Indicate a belief on the part of several teachers, 
especially those with more experience in Follow Through, that they have 
learned a way of teaching that they believe in and plan to continue 
practicing. Even though they recognize the possible difficulties in 
teaching open classrooms without benefit of the Follow Through program, 
particularly when t^e principal does not Lsupport' open education, they 
expressed ^ desire to continue practicing the open classroom approach 
to teaching • 

The implied op'inions of Paterson teachers about the importance of 
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EDC advisors seem to be: (1) EDC advisors are not seen as the most 
Important aspect of the Follow Through program; no teacher mentioned the, 
loss of EDC advisors after Follow Through leaves; and (2) EDC advisors 
havei succeeded In supporting Paterson teachers' understanding and , 
practice of open education to the point that they feel able to continue 
without that support. The second point is an inference based on the 
belief that teachers would continue to teach open classrooms and on 
statements reported elsewhere (e.sj., Chapter 9) that the EDC advisors 
have been responsible for promoting the open classroom directly by working 
with teachers and indirectly by working with local advisors. 

The relationship of the EDC advisors* Importance in initiating open 
classrooms in Paterson with the EDC advisors' relative unimportance to 
the current day-to-day activities of teachers is significant. The EDC 
advisors' travel schedule, which brings them into Paterson for only 
one week out of every four, is sufficient reason why they are not and 
cannot be intimately Involved in each teacher's regular work. This is a 
limitation that needs to be recognized. However, the teachers^ testimony 
is that in spite of that limitation EDC advisors have had an Important 
Impact on Paterson schools by introductng open classrooms and that this 
Impact will last after the Follow Through program has ended. 

11.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

When Follow Through leaves Paterson. how will that affect the program 
ToFchildren 1n your school? What will be missing? What will remain? 

When teachers were asked how the Follow Through program leaving 

Paterson would affect the school program, they most often responded in 

general terms, talking about open education and freedom for children. 
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Some mentioned specific aspects of the Follow Through program such as 
the local Follow Through staff and extra money for materials. 
What win be missing after Follow Through leaves? 

Four of the seven teachers who responded to this probe talked about 
things related to the open classro(»n. One teacher said she would no 
longer have the freedom to teach reading $nd math In the ways she 
thought best because the non-Follow Through teachers in her school were 
all required to use the same programmed materials. Another teacher said 
the end of Follow Through would be hard for children who find It 
difficult to sit In the same chair all day long, A third teacher said 
that Follow Through offered children experiences not available in regular 
classrooms^ 

Three teachers mentioned the extra money they had for buying 
materials. Otiffer things cited by individual teachers included the food 
program, the aides, the local Follow Through administrative staff, and 
the support and cooperation of the entire Follow Through staff. 
Mhat will remain after Follow Through leaves? 

Seven teachers responded to this second probe, four saying that some 
aspects of open education -would renal n^ One said, "Being In Follow 
Through you've learned a lot of ways of doing things with chlltiren, .It 
won't become a basal reader classroom." The other three had similar 
comments, to the effect that they had learned ways of teaching and 
organizing a classroom that they would continue to use. They recognized, 
though, that ^ome principals would not tolerate open classroom practices 
and that a teacher would have to be quite strong to persist in these 
practices without the Follow Through program being present. 
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One teacher said she couldn't be sure what would remain, since she 
was new to the school, but that she understood it would still be possible 
to take many field trips. AnotheV teacher said she would be able to 
wake her own materials, though not having extra money and an aide would 
be a hardship. Another said she would continue to have areas for 
children to go to after they had finished their regular work. One teacher 
thougtvt the State might encourage open classrooms If they proved to be 
effective. 

Three different teachers responded to both probes by saying that 
the effect of Follow Through's termination would depend very heavily upon 
the attitude of the principal. One teacher said, "There would be no open 
education in this school if there were not Follow Through. The principal 
wouldn't hire you." She backed up her claim by saying that the principal 
had told her when she was hired, "We disagree, and 1*11 leave you alone 
because your program is belhg phased _out^" Another teacher said, "It will 
ga back to where everything was before," unless the principal supports . 
open education. She pointed out that parents who supported open education 
would have to send their children to traditional classrooms If no open 
cTassrooffls were available and said that she would not continue teaching 
in Paterson unless she could work in an open classrocnn. She said that 
some principals would support open education, but that others would not. 
The third teacher who made this point also said that principals differed 
in their support of open education. 

11.7 summ;.ry of^aide response 

The aides used^his question as an opportunity to talk about the 
open classroom and Its benefits for children. They expressed fear that 
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opm classrooms would not continue after Follow Through ended and said 
this would be very hard on many children. Only one aide mentioned that 
the aides might lose their jobs when Follow Through ended. 

11.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

The fact that aides said^so little about the effects on them of 
the end of Follow Through is partly attributable to the placement of 
this question in the aides' interview soon after a question about the 
impact of Follow Through on aides' personal goals (Chapter 10). Another 
reason why aides may not have thought it necessary to say more about the 
possibility that they might lose their jobs is that Pater son schools employ 
aides in non-Fol low. Through positions so that they might reasonably expect 
to continue working even after Follow Through stopped. 

However, with those two facts in mind, it still seems significant 
that the aides were so greatly coTrteerned about the Impact on children of 
the end of Follow Through and that their concern was related to tha, 
benefits of open classrooms for cMJdrerK- The aides we interviewed in 
Paterson are clearly enthusiastic supporters of open education, and their 
enthusiasm comes from their own experiences with children in open class- 
rooms . 

11.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

When Follow Through leaves Paterson. how will that affect the program 
, for children in your school? What will be missing? What will remain? 

What will be missing ? 

All the nine aides interviewed related the end of Follow Through 
to losses for children, especially "slower children". The comments were 

I 
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filled with references to the benefits of open classrooms. 

One set of comnents, from four aides, contrasted the benefits of 
openness with conventional classrooms. One aide said that many children 
tn Paterson were very active and to be "tied down" In a Tegular clajss?^-. . 
room would be hard on them. Two other aides made similar cwnnents. The 
fourth aide talked of her experience with her owg children, saying that - 
one child had gone from a relatively open pre-school into a conventional 
classroom where kids sit "like little soldiers". She said he was having 

? 

9 

s(m troflble adjusting to the lack of freedom. 

Three aides stressed the value of having two i^dtilts in the class- 
room to give children Individual attention. One said It would be 
especially difficult for slow children without that extra attention. 
Another believed It Is Important for children to have a choice of adults 
to go to. The third aide talked of the amount of Interest a teacher and 
aide working together could show In a child and said she thought most of 
the children H Follow Through. needed a "one-to-one correspondence" with 
an adult. "Without Follow ThF0ugh^beyLW)ul3 tio.t^l_tMLAnd would just 

J- 

get^ pushed on Into high school without really learning?. 

Two aides pointed to differences they saw In F'ollow Through children 
as a result of these advantages! One said children In Follow Through were 
more expressive and creative. She said she could see the difference In 
children she had worked with 1n a day care center, some of whom went Into 
open 'Classrooms while others went Into regular classes. She also saw 
"increased expressiveness and creativity In her own grandchildren who were 
In open classrooms. The second aide pointed out tjhat Follow Through 
children had opportunities for broader experiences than children In 

♦ 
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regular classrooms and that.this made- it possible for them to learn more. 

One aide talked about t)ie end. of opportunities for aides as a result 
of the end of Follow Through. This aide strongly stated that the aides 
are highly experienced from. their years of work in Fol low- Through and 
that this experience makes them better qualified to teach than many 
first year teachers. She hoped that aicies in^Paterson would join forces 
and press ^he Board of Education to continue theiJ' jobs and their educa- 
tional opportunities. * 

/Another aide thought that the effects of the end of Follow Through' 
would depend upon the principal. She said that in her school there would 
be no more open classrooms because the principal opposed them. Two other 
aides talked about the ond of the extra services that are provided by 
Follow Through: additional money for materials, medical and dental' care 
for children, breakfast and lunches and added Follow Through staff, such 
as a social worker, parent coordinator, and psychiatrist. 

What will remain? ' ~ 

Seven .aides talked about things that would remain after Follow 
Through ended. The overwhelming response was the wish that the open 
classroom would stay, because the aides believe children learned' more 
' in open classrooms. 

Three aides thought open education would survive the termination 
of Follow i;h*^ugh because they saw non-Follow Through teachers in the.,.., 
school picking up ideas, even if Follow Through didn't get credit. 
Examples were given of regular teachers taking their classes on more 
trips and sitting on the floor with children. Another point made by an 
aide who hoped the open classroom .would remain was that children who had 
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experience in open classrooms would stay In the schools. Another aide 

"suggested thai fhe children who had been In Follow Through would be 

easier to teach "in the upper grades because of what- they learned In 

open cl^ass rooms. $ _ ' " 

v 

The aides' statements about the benefits of open education were 
quite Impressive. A few examples are given to illustrate their con- 
victions. 

Really I think the open classroom is the classroom of 
the futur^...the kids like it. 

It has been proven. that the children learn more, and 
for some of thp children it's better for them to be 
in a situation like this. ..because the other way it 
hasn't worked... They (children in open classrooms). 
■ have more things. They gee more. Some children "Jearn ^ 
by sight and some children learn by feel,.. and when 
they are* in an open classroom, then they usually have 
all these thinq;^ arpund and then they can be aware of 
different things. It's a big difference. 

It would really hurt me to see this program leave 
Paterson, because l really think the children are 
benefiting from it. ..I really think they need some- 
thing like' this to reach „ the children. We have 24 
children in our class and they - none of them ever 
mioses a day - very seldom. Because they want to 
come. Because^they know it's not that same old sit 
down thing all day. They don't have a chance to 
get bored. They want to learn.. .(by ending Follow 
Through) they're not hurtihg grownups; they're hurting 
children, and that's the important thing, really. 

If I ever become a teacher I will have to have an = 
open classroom. ° 

It's not going to die away. Too many people have 
seen it work, really work, and they like it, and 
feel that their children are learning more. 

11.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The project director and one principal stressed the loss of extra 

services an<J resources that would follow the termination of Follow Through. 
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The two local advisors agreed that there was' some chance that the 
essential elements of Follow Through - the open classroom and cooperation — — 
among staff members - would continue after the program ended, but tfvat - 
this deperi<J^ Upon principals, the superintendent of schools, and even^ 
the mayor of the city. The princip^al who opposed Follow Through said 
Its end would free resources for better uses. * 

n.n ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The administrators agreed that extra money would not be provided 
to Follow Through schools after federal funds were tentiinated. There- 
fore, they talked in terms of things that might^ontinue without funding'.' 



The two local advisors were most optimistic afeout the prospects, though 
they recognized that political decisions would affect the future, of open 
classrooms in Paterson. ^ , . 

11.12 ' DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE " 

f \ ■ * s 

Question Asked: ■ ' ' . 

When EDC Follow Through leaves Paterson. h ow will that affect the 
. program' for children in your school? 

Project Directo r 

Ihe project director said that it will be a loss because there won't 
be any money for in-service training, consultants, and the resource center. 
She added that parts of the program might be maintained, but didn't go 
into detail . 
Lfrggf AdvisorO x^ 

One locai^d^sor's first statement was that the effect of EDC Follow 
Through leaving Paterson would be determined by who the next superintendent 
was and who the next mayor of Paterson was. With support from these 
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people, the op6n classrowi concept might continue to flourish. She 
went on to say that children^' s freedom of novernfent would probably be 
curtailed some, but that depended on the principal of the school. She 
was sure, however, that the Follow Thr jgh jpen classroom ^tirricul urn 
vrould continue to be used; teachers would continue to work together; 
"and teachers' styT-s of teaching would continue, even if they were 
transferred to other places. 

' " She believed that there would-be less parent involvement and less 
"time provided for people to just meet and be together. Training programs 
and opportunities to keep abreast of what's going on in education 
generally would be 'missing from the schools. 

The other local advisor mentioned that the principal was a key 
person In determining what would happen after EDC Follow Through leaves. 
However,, she felt confident that the feeling of Follow Through will stay, 
not only with Follow Through teachers but more generally in the school. 
Expanding on this, she said that the feeling of Follow Through has 
already permeated the first and seccfnd floors of the school building 
includlny boxh Follow Through and non-Follow Through teachers. She also 
added that.ihe position of local advisor would remain in modified form, 
since the School district has created a position called "Project Team 
Teacher" which Is much like the local advisor position, although less 
flexible and open. 
Principals 

One principal said that he would like to have EDC continue to work 
with Follow Through and continue to advise them. With EDC gone, he felt 
that the school board would not supplement the program. As far as 
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programmatic aspects of Follow Through remaining in the school, he said 
that if the principal found things that he thought successful about the 
EDC model, he would keep these things. 

The other principal said simply: "It just means that we will have 
additional classrooms^ to carry out a vital educational program and 
experience for youngsters in the inner city". This principal has 
previously mentioned his fundamental disagreements with the EDC approach 
to education (Chapter 7) so it is not surprising that he would see EDC 
Follow Through 's leaving in terms of freeing resources for his program. 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



I. The first set of questions concerns your personal background . 

1. Would you briefly describe your work experience before you came to 
this job? 

Probts: ..Hpw many years have you lived in ( community) ? 
• How long have you been a teapher? 
Ha/e you had any jobs outside of education? 
What grades have you taught? 

2. What Is your educational background? 

Probes: What degree or degrees do you hold? 
Do you regularly take courses? 
t^re you working toward a degree now? 

3. How long have you been a teacher in Follow Through? 

4. Hpw long have you been at the School? 

5. How did you come to be a teacher in Follow Through? 



I I . Now I'd like to get an overview of your activities as a teacher. 



1. Could you give me an idea of how you work in the classroom by 
describing what you do during a typical aay? I'm interested in 
knowing what you did on your own, what you shared with the ^ide, 
and what was going on 1n the room. Starting with when you arrived, 
what di'jd you do? 

Probes:! What was the aide doing then? 

! What were the children you weren't working with doing? 
' What responsibilities did children assume? ■ - 

How did you decide what to do while children were involved 
in different activities? 
How do you handle disruptive behavior? 

2. We would like to have a complete picture of what you do as a teacher. 

(a) Are there things you haven't mentioned that you often do? 

(b) Can you tell me more about hew you work with your aide? 

i ■ 

•probe. ; Do you plan together? 
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3. Do you spend any time outside of class time on work related to your 
teaching? 

If yes; About how much? 

How do you spend that time? 

If no; (proceed) 

4. What are the most important goals you are trying to accanplish in 
your teaching? 

Probe; Development 



III. The next questions are about your views on children's learning . 
The first one is very broad . 

1. What kinds of things do you feel it Is important for children to be 
doing and learning in school during the early grades? 

2. Which of the things you think children should be doing and learning 
are you most satisfied with in your classroom? = 

3. Which of those things would you most like to improve in your classroom? 

4. We're interested in your view of parent involvement. Do you feel 
parents should be involved in their children's school? 

If yes: In what ways? 

If no: Why not? 



IV. Now I'd like to ask you about your opinions on the EDC approach to 
children's learnlng i 

1. In your opinion, what has the EDC Follow Through program tried to 
accomplish? 

Do your shaV-e those goals? Why or why not? 

Do you feel those goals are being accomplished? Why or why not? 

2. EDC Follow Through encourages open expression of children's needs 
and feelings in the classroom. Do ycu share this goal? 

If yes: What benefits do you see in open expression? 

Does open expression create any difficulties (for teacher, 
for children)? 

Do you encourage talk about things like sex, death, birth-, 
race, and the fears children have? 

If no: What disadvantages do you see in open expression (for 
teachers, for children)? 
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3. EOC's Follow Through program stresses "building on children's 
interests" as a starting point for teaching. Do you agree with 
this principle? 

If yes: How does this work out in practice? First, how do you 
find out what a child's interests are?^ (examples) 
How do you build on those interests? (examples) 

If no: What do you consider the appropriate starting point for 
teaching? 

4. EDC's Follow Thr^jugh program emphasizes giving children a greater 
amount of choice in what they do. Is this one of your goals? 

If yes: What kinds of things do they make choices about? 

On what basis do they choose: whims, what friends are 
doing, genuine interests, etc.? 

How do you know when a choice is based on genuine Interests? 
Do you help children choose? How? 

If no: What are your reasons? 

5. EDC Follow Through encourages evaluating children's progress on 
the basis of their own abilities. Do you try to do this in your 
classroom? 

If yes: How do you diagnose a child's ability? 

How do you keep track of each child's progress? 
How do you share your evaluation of the child's 
progress with parents? 

If no: On what basis do you evaluate children's progress? 



V. The next section is about your contact with EDC advisors and your 
opinions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions among 
different advisors if you have worked with more than one^ 

1. Have EDC advisors ever visited your classroom? 

If yes: Who usually initiates the contact? 
What do they usually do? 
What do you do while they are in the room? 
Have you found their work helpful? 
Can you give me some examples? 

Are there other things you would like to see advisors do 
in your classroom? 

If no: Would you like them to work in your classroom? 
What do you know about what they do in other 
teachers' classrooms? 
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I'd like to know about ways you have worked with EDC advisors 
outside tH« classroom. 

(a) Have you ever attendliPa summer workshop In ( community) with 
an EDC advisor? 

(b) Have you ever attended a workshop during the year In (community ) 
with an advisor? 

(c) Have you ever gone to EDC In Boston for a workshop? 

(d) Have you had any individual conferences with an advisor? 

(e) Are there any other ways you have worked with |n EDC advisor 
outside the classroan? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: 

Which ways were most helpful? 

Would yqu like to be able to work with EDC advisors in 
other ways? 
What? Why? 

If no to all of the above: 

Would you like to work with advisors outside the classroom? 
What do you know about what they have done with other 
teachers outside the classroom? 

How do you let advisors know about things you'd like to see them do 
(with you or with others)? 

How do they usually respond? 

When Follow Through leaves (comnunlty) , how will that affect the 
program for children in your school? 

Probes: What will be missing? 
What will remain? 



The following questions are intended to give us an idea of how you 
as a teacher fit into the school as a whole. This will enable us 
to see more clearly how the work of the advisors relate s to the daily 
operation of the school. 

What adults, other than EDC advisors and aides, do you work with 
(fellow teachers, principal, local advisor, project director, 
supervisors, specialists, volunteers, others)? 

What do you do with each of these people? 
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2. When you have a problem you can't seem to 'solve on your own, who 
do you turn to? , '■. 

3. Do you think you' have enough Influence over what happens In your . 
classroom to be. able to do what needs to be done? 

If not: Why not? 

4. Do you think you have as much Influence over your school and the 
Follow Through program as you woi^ld like to have? 

If no: Why not? 

Who does have Influence? \ 

Vil. The last few questions have to do with difficulties and satisfactions 
- you have felt as a Follow Throuyi teach"ei% 

1. What are your greatest satlsfactlipns as a Follow Through teacher? 

Probe: Do you think that Is dlfS^erent from non-Foil ow Through 
teaching? • 

2. What are the greatest. difficulties you encounter as a*Follow Through 
teacher? 

Probes: Do you think that Is diff-erent from non-Follow Through 
teaching? i 
What can you do about thai? 

3. If you were talking to another teacher who was considering entering 
the Follow Tnrough program, what ane some tips or Ideas you would 
want to share? ' 
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AIDE INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



I. The first set cf questions concerns^ your personal background ; 

1. How long have you been an aide In Follow Through? 

Probe: What grades have you worked with as a Follow Through aide? 

2. How long have you been at the School? 

3. How did you come to be a Follow Through aide at this school? 

4. Would you briefly describe your work experience before you came 
to this job? 

Probes: How many years have you lived In ( community) ? 

Have you worked at a school before becoming a Follow 
Through aide? 

Was your previous work and ojther experience related to 
your current job? 

5. What was your educational background before becoming a Follow 
Through aide? 

6. Have you been continuing your education since becoming an aide in 
Follow Through? 



II, Now Td like to get an overview of your activities as an aide : 

1. Could you give me an idea of how you work in the classroom by 
describing what you do during a typical day? Vm Interested tn 
knowing what you did on your own, what activities you shared with 
the teacher, and what was going on in the room. Starting with 
when you arrived, what did you do? 

Probes: What was the teacher doing then? 

What were the children you weren*t working with doing? 
What do you do on your own? 

How was it decided that you would do those things? 
How do you handle disruptive behavior? 
Are you generally satisfied with your part in the 
classroom? 
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If yes: 60 on. 

If no: Why not? "V 
What would you change? 

2. Do you spend any time outside of class time doing things related 
to your job? 

If yes: About how much time? 
What do you do? 

IIL The next questions are about some of your views on children's 
:* ' 1ear?iing > The first one is very broad ; 

1. What kinds of things do you feel it is important for children to 
be doing and learning In school in the early grades? 

2. Which of the things which you feel children should be doing and 
learning are you most satisfied with in your classroom? 

,_3* Which of those things would you most like to improve in your classroom? 

4* We're interested in your view of parent involvement. Dfl^you feel 
parents should be involved in their children's school? 

If yes: In what ways? 

If no: Why not? 

IV. The next section is about your contact with EDC adyisors and your 
opinions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions 
among different advisors if you have worked with more than one, 

1. Have EDC^ adytsors ever visited your classroom? 

If yes:' What do they usually do? 

Do they work directly with you? 
What do you do while they are in the room? 
Have you fpund their viork heopful? (Ask for examples) 
Are there other things you would like to see advisors do 
in the classroom? 

If no: Would you like advisors to wrk In your classroom? 

What do you know about what tKey do in other classrooms? 

2. rd like to know about ways you have worked with EDC advisors 
outside of the classroom: 

a. Have you ever attended a summer workshop in ( community) with an 
advisor? 
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b. Have you attended any workshops during the year 1n 
with an ad>^1sor? 

c. Have you ever gone to'EDC 1n Boston for a workshop? 

d. ' Have* you had any Individual conferences with an advisor? 

e. Are there any other ways you have worked with an EDC advisor 
outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: Have you found working with advisors 

outside the classroom helpful to your 
work? 

If nb'tb all of the above: Would you like to work with advisors 

outside the classroom? What do .you 
know about what EDC advisors have done 
with other aides outside the classroom? 

3. , How do you let advisors know about things you'^d like to see them do? 
{with yourself and with others). How do they usually respond? 

V. The last few questions have to do with the difficulties and satis- , 
factions you have felt as a Follow Through Aide : ^ 

1. What are your greatest satisfactions as a Follow Through Aide? 

2/^ What are the greatest difficulties you encounter as a Follow Through 
"aide? 

3. Have your experiences as an aide in Follow Through made any changes 
in your personal goals? 

If so, what kinds of changes? Are you pleased with these changes? 

4. If you could speak to^ another person who was considering entering 
the Follow Through program as an aide, what are some tips or ideas 
you would ifrfant to share? * ; 

5. When Follow Through leaves ( community ), how will that effect the 
program for children In your school? ^ 

Probes: What things will be- missing? 
What things will remain? 
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ADMINISTRATOR INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

I. The first set of gaestions concerns your personal background . ' 

1. How long have you been a (role) in Follow Through? 

2. How did you come to be a (rofe) In Follow i;hrough?. ■ 

3. How long have you been at the school? 

4. Would you briefly describe your work experience be,fore you became 
a (role) In Follow Through? ' 

Probes: How many years have you lived In (community)? 
Have 'you had any jobs outside of education? 
(for principals) How long have you' been a principal? 

5. / What Is your educational background? 

Probes: What degree or degrees do you hold? 

Are you working toward a degree ndw? > 

Do you regularly take courses? , ^ , 

'i - \ / ■ 

^ . __ . . ^ 

II. Now I'd like to get an overview of the activities related to your 
job, (for principals) This will enable us to see more clearly 
how the work of Follow Through relates to thedailv operation of 
the schooT ' ' ^ 

1. Would you describe the Hods of things you do as (role) 

2. Could you list the most Important people and groups you work with 
and tell me what you usually do with them? - 

(If parents and/or teachers not mentioned):" Do you work directly 
with teachers/parents? ' : ■- 

- If yes: What do you usually do with them? 

If no: Who does work with them? 

Do you support what they are doing with teachers/parents? 
How? 

3. Of all the people you work with, which contribute the most to helping 
you carry out your job? 

/ 4. Overall, what have been your greatest satisfactions as a (role) 
in Follow Through? . , 

5. What have been your greatest difficulties as a (role) 
in- Follow Through? 
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III. The next questions are about some of your views on children's 

1. In general, what kinds of things do you feel It Is Important for 
children to be .doing and learning in school during the early 
grades? 

2. . Which of those things arc happening to your satisfaction tn your 
school? 

3. Which of those things would you like to Improve in yc^r school? 

4. Do you feeJ that parents should be involved In their children's 
school?^ . . 

-^If yes: In what ways^ 

If no: Why not? 

t IV. The nex.t section is about your contact with EDC advisors and your 
opTnions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions 
aionq different advisors if you have worked with more than oni7 

ihat have EDC advisors done with you?, * ) 

in general, have you found your work with EDC advisors helpful? > 
<hy or why . not? * ^ - J 

:an you c^ive me some examples? 

jWhat else would you like to see advisors doing with you? , • 

2. (What do" YOU know about what EDC advisors have done'with others in ' 
the program? (teachers, aides, parents, other administrators) 
Do yoy see these- thing? astelpful in general? Why "or why not? 
jC6n you giveHpe ^e examples? 

What 'difficulties hav^-you. had in working with EDC advisors? 

y ' ■ m • ' ' * 

4j/ How do you let arfvisors know alwut things you'd like to see than do? - 
(with you or wilTh others)- ' 

5. Do advisors generally do'the'^kinds of things you'd like to* see them do? 
Can you give me some examples^ / 

6. Does EDC respo.nd to your needs\arid wishes in a.ssigning advisors?^ Can 
you sMve me s'ome examples ?.-' ... ... . '" "^ 
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V. Now I'd like to ask some questions about EDC Follow Through as a ■ 
whole . [ ' 

1. -First, I'd tike to know what your understanding's of how EDC 

Follow Through came to ( cornnunity) . Do. you knfow why EDC was chosen 
as a sponsor? • . . • ' ' ^ ( 

" How did the " schools become Follow 

Throagh schools? ' ^ . , - 

Were you involved in t^io^e decisions? 
Who were the key people involved? ^ 

In your opinion, what has the EDC Follow Through program tried to 
accomplish? . y . 

Do you share those goa.ls? Why or why' not? 
Do you feel those goals are being accomplished? Why or why not? 

What do you see as the most positive aspects of EDC Follow Through 
in ( ccHnmunity )? ^. 

How ?ibout the other side? Are there alsc negative aspects to EDC 
Follow Through? > . " . 
What are they? - * 

5. When EDC JolTow Through leaves (cornnunity), how will that affect 
the program ^or children in your school? 

Probes: ',What will' be missing? 
What* wilt remain? 



3. 



i 
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PARENT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Introduction 



M> naire is • , I'm a parent at the 

j_ School . The questions I'm going to ask are about you 

and your chiltTren and your experiences with Follow Through. Your 
answers will be kept confidential, so I hope you will answer a^ openly • 
•as possible. Your responses are for a study involving parents,. teachers, 
and others In ( comriunlty ) Follow Through Program. If you^ have any 
questions about Follow Through, I'll be glad to try to answer them 
at the end- of the Interview. 



I. the first questions are about you and your children . 

1. Responding parent's name 

2. What Is your relationship to . (Follow Through child)? 

m other 

_father , , ' 

, o ther (specify) ^ 



3. Are you working at this time? 

yes . - ' > 

_no 

, (If yes) 

Ifull rime 

part' time 

'4. Wh«t was the la-st grade you completed in school? 

eigf^th-grade or less ' s ome college 



- s ome high school • completed coll,ege 

^hlgh school equivalency other (specify) 

completed high 'school ' j 

Now I would like you to tell me the names and ages of ^11 the 
children in your care. / 
(NOTE: If there are children over age 11 who were ^not In Follow 
Through, Include supplementary questions at the end of the regular 
interview.') / 

NAME" ; ' A6E~ HEADSTART 
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6. Have any of your children been In Head Start? 
■ yes 

^ no . . . - 

(If yes, check above.) 

w 

* 

II. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about Follow Through . 

l-^_0rst, did you know that there is a program called Follow Through 

at the School? 

yes 



no 

TITyes) • 

How did .you hear about the Follow Through Program? 

from someone at school (specify) 

from another parent 

from the newsletter 

• other (specify) 



2. Do you know which of your children are now in the Follow Through 

Proyram? 

yes 

n o 

(If yes, list names.) 

(If no, tell names of children not in Follow Through.) 

3. Have any of" your other cMldren been in the Follow Through Program? 
yes 

no , , ^ 

(If yes, list names) * u 

(NOTE: If there are older children who were not in Follow Through 
include supplementary questions at end.) 

4. What do you "think of the Follow Through Program? (Write on other 
side if needed). 

Probe: How is it different from the regular school program? 

III. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about ' Li 

TFo 1"^ow Through child) schooling ] 

1. What kinds of things do you feel it is important for ,-r— ^ 

(Follow Through child) to be doing and learning at school? (ust) 

-Of Jtlie thi ngs you h ave mentioned. whlch_ ones do yo u feel get e nough 
attention at 's (Follow ThrougfrclvfT d )~schbo 1 ? 

3. Which things seem to be getting too little attention? 

4. What are the things you like most about the ^ School? 

(including Follow Through) 
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What are the things you like Teast about the 
School? (including Follow Through) 

Can you te^ll me the ways you learn about how 
(Follow Through child) is doing in school? 

^talk with teacher 

^talk with others at school (specify) 

talk with child 



watch child 

don't know 

other (specify) 

(If talk with teacher), . 

a. Would, you say you have talked with 's 

(Follow Through ch-yd) teacher: 

once 

• a few times 



often 



Does the teacher ask for a meeting or do you ask to talk 
with the teacher? 

teacher asks 

parent asks 



"both 



Are you pleased with 's (Follow Through child) 

progress in school? 
yes 

^no 

TTTT^o) 

What do you feel you can do to change things? 
(List) 

Does _(Follow Through child) talk about school 

at home? 
yes 

^no , \ 

TlTyes) 

What does he/she talk about? 

Do you feel (Follow Through child) likes school? 

(Please explain). 

yes 

no 



Do you think there are any specific ways in which the Follow Through 

"Program 'ha's~Tnnuence"d VtFortWttTTDogtrctrrM) — 

learning and development? 
yes 



no 

TTTyeT) 

How? 
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IV, Now^I would like to ask about contacts you have had with 
's (Follow Througti school , 

1. Have you ever visited 's (Follow Through child) 

school? 

^es ^ 



no 



Wyes) 

Have you visited once, a few times, or often? 
. o nce 
a few times 



often 



2. Have you ever helped as a volunteer at school? 

yes 

no 

UTno) 

Would you like to volunteer at school? 

yes 

no 

Wles) 

What would help you to do this? 

(Probe for things like child care, being asked teacher) 
(If yes - you helped as a volunteer) ^ 
a. How often would you say you have helped, once, a few times, 

or often? 

once 

a few tines 



o ften 

b. Did the teacher, or someone else, ask for your help, or 
did you offer your help?, 

parent offered 

, - - s omeone asked (specify) 

c. What did you do as a volunteer? 
(List) 

d. Was volunteering at school a good experience for you? 
yes 

no 



Please explain, 
e. Do you plan to do this kind of thing aga^^n? 

yes \ 

^no \ 

Could ycu explain why (or why not)? \ 
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V. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about Parent Activities at 
the SchooT i 

1. Have you ever attended a meeting of the PTO? 
yes 

^no 

TlTyes) 

Have you attended once, a few times, or often? 

once 

a few times 



often 



2. Have you ever attended a meeting of the PAC (Policy Advisory 
Committee)? 

yes 

^no 

TTTyes) 

a. Have you attended once, a few times or often? 

once 

a few times 



often 

b. Have you ever taken part In an activity or talked with an EDC 
Follow Through advisor? 
yes 



no 



c. Do you know what EDC advisors do? 

• yes 

no 



3. a. (For those who have attended parent meetings) 

What are some of the reasons you go to parent meetings? 
(List) 

b. (For those who have not attended parent meetings) 
Did you know that there are parent meetings? 

yes 

no 



Would you like to attend parent meetings? 

yes 



no 



4. Have you participated in any Follow Through parent activities (other 
than meetings) such as, the garden project, parent workshops, and 
suppers? 
y es 
n o 

( If yes) 

Which ones? 
(List) 
(If no) 

Would you like to participate in other activities? 

yes 

no 
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5. How do you hear about parent activities? 
^haven't heard 

^notices • ' 

^telephone calls 

newsletter 

' ^talking with other parents 

other (specify) 

6. How is It best to notify you about activities for parents? 

7. Do you have any difficulties in arranging to come to parent 
activities? 

yes 

no 

(List, for example, child care, transportation, time when 
activities take place. 

8. Are there activities which you, would like to see available for 
parents that have not been mentioned? 

yes 

no 

TTTyes) 

a. Can you tell me your suggestions? 

b. Would you be willing to help make these activities possible? 
yes 

no 



VL This last group of questions is about how you view your role In 
your child's school exper ience. 

1. Do you feel that your involvement can help your child's education? 
yes 



irryes) 

How? 
(List) 

(If no, please explain) 

2. Do you see any benefits for you , personally . In being active in the 
school? 

yes 

m 

TTTyes) 

What are they? 

(List) 
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3. Do you think you might be more active: 

yes po If you know nrare about school activities? 

yes no If child care were provided? 

yes no If other kinds of activities were possible? 



SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS ; \ 

(For parents who have older children In the school who have not been 
tfte Follow Through Program.) 

Since you have some children who were not In the Follow Through 
Program during the early grades. I'd like to ask you a few additional . 
questions . 

1. Do you think there are any differences between _*s 

(Follow Through child) school experience and that of your older 
child/children who was/were not In Follow Through? 

yes 

no 

TITyes) 

Can you tell me two or three ways In which 's 
(Follow Through child) school experience Is different? 
For each difference, ask, "Do you approve of that?" 
(Approve) and check at left.) 

yes no 
1. 

2. ' 

3. 



2. Compared to when your older child/children was/were In the early 
grades have you had more,' less, or about the same amount of contact 

with people at school since (Follow Through child) 

has been In school? 

more 

less 

about the 



3. Have j^oy. participated In more, less, or about the san« number of 
parent activities since your child has been In Follow Through than 
with your older child/children? 

more 

l ess 

about the same 



4. Do you think there are any specific ways in which the Follow Through 
Program has Influenced your involvement with the school? 

yes 

no 

TiTyes) 

Can you give some examples? 

(List) 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
for 

SPRING, 1975 SURVEY 
of 

EDC FOLLOW THROUGH C0M1UNITIES 



Open Education Follow Through Program 
Education Development Center, Inc. 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 02160 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE: 



Please read all of these Instructions 
before filling out your questionnaire. 



Who Is being 
surveyed 



Purpose of 
Survey 

Questionnaires 



Choices for 
response 



How to 
indicate 
your response 



This survey questionnaire 1s being administered to all ^ 
teachers, aides, project directors, principals of Follow 
Through schools, local advisors and a sample of parents 
In each EDC Follow Through site. 

The purpose of the EDC Survey CHJestionnaIre for Spring, 
1975 Is to supplement the National Evaluation of Follow 
* Through by providing timely Information about the content, 
process and context of the advisory approach in EDC Follow 
Through communities. 

k 

The choices for response to each question were developed 
from the Information base collected last year with 
representatives from all groups in the EDC Follow Through 
programs In Burlington, Vermont and Paterson, New Jersey. ^ 

For each question, please circle one '.response number. 

for example, if the question says: "How many years 
have you been working with the Follow Through Program?", 



the response choices are: 
(0-1) (.2-3) (4-5) (6-8) 
1 ,2 © 4 * ' 

\ 

The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 appear next to or below the question. 
Circle only the number that best corresponds to your response. 
In the example above, if you have been working with Follow^ 
Through for 4 years, .circle the number 3. 

* 

The numbers you circle are coding numbers , which will allow 
your response to be punched on a card. The punched card 
wiT+-*hen be counted by the computer, to get the total 
responses of all members of your group (teachers, aides, 

administrators, local advisors and p arents) in al l EDC 

"^PotTow~Throughnamimmttl¥^ 

Next to each question you will see a column number (1«e.,Coli 3)» 
This Is fur computer purposes. Please disregard these column 
numbers. 



\ 

\ 



How to Some questions will ask you to '^ circle all that apply" 

Indicate This means you can circle as many responses as apply 

your response for you. 

After many questions, the words " other (specify) " appear. 
Circle the number next to this response if you wish to 
write in a response of your own. These will also be coded 
and counted by the computer. 

Please try not to leave any question blank . This helps in 
the total counting. If the choices do not seem to apply 
to you, circle the number next to does not apply or write 
your own response in the spacfe for other (specify). 



\ 



Categories of 
Questions 



The questions include the following six basic categories: 

I. Background 

II. Children's Learning 

III. Parent Involvement 

IV. Contact with EDC Advisory 

V. Work with School and Coimiunlty Resources 

VI. Supplementary Information 

^ When you see the words EDC Advisor(y), this 
means EDC Follow Through staff from Newton. 



Analysis The information collected in this survey will be analyzed 

of Data across sites and across groups. This means that statements 

can be made about a particular group or that grouf 's relation 
to Qther gr6ups. These statements will be based on the total 
information from all sites;' no individual site data will be 
analyzed or presented . ' * 

Example of analysis : 
' » ^ '"^ ^ 

In X number of EDC Follow Through communities, y number of 
teachers responded to question Z. 

40% of all teachers responding felt that was an 

important goal for children's learning. Of that 40%, 20% 
were teachers with ,4-5 years of experience with Follow 
Through. 

— ^ATTHr espohTeF^^ ^ " 
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Analysis Your response to the few open-ended questions (I.e. give 

of Data examples of other ways you would like to wrk with EDC 

Advisors) win be coded and counted with the responses 
of all others In your group. Your Individual response 
win not appear separately in the report of information 
from the questionnaires . Your responses will be combined 
by group. 

<■ 

Final Report The final report will combine a presentation of raw data 
and an analysis by the EDC Follow Through research staff. 
This report will be distributed In Fall, 1975. 



This survey will be mst meaningful if each community 
gives the fullest possible response. 

THANK YOU FOR GIVING YOUR COPY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
YOUR THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION AND RESPONSE. 
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ID NO. 


f 

I. 


BACKGROUND: TCACHERS 




Col'. 1 
Col. 2 
Col. 3 
Col. 4 


A. 


WORK EXi^ERIENCE BEFORE WORKING WITH FOLLOW THROUGH • 

Col. 5 


1. 


Have you worked at a school 
before becoming a Follow 
Through teacher? 


Yes 1 
No 2 - 
Col. 6 




2. 


Have you worked in a pre-school 
or Headstart program before 
coming to work in Follow 
Through? 


Yes 1 ^ 

^ No 2 ^ 




3. 


How many years have you been a 
teacher? 


(0-1) (2-4) (5.7) (7-10) (Over 10) 
1 2 3 4 5 


t 

Col. 7 * 


4. 


.For how many years have you 
taught in an open education 
approach before working in 
Follow Through? 


None (0-1) (2-4) (5-7) (7-10) (Over 10) 
1 2 3 4 5,6 


Col.' 8 


B. 


. \ 
ENTRY INTO FOLLOW THROUGH AND CURREN" FOLLOW THROUGH WORK EXPERIENCE 


Col . 9 : " 


1. 


;How did you come to be a 
teacher In Follow Through? 


Was teaching in this school 
system and was assigned to 
Follov/ Through 

Was teaching In this school 
system and asked to teach In 
Follow Through 


,1 . ' 
2. 




<■ • 


Applied to teach In this 
school system and was assigned 
to Follow Through 

Applied! to teach in Follow 
Through because I was attracted 
to the approach 


3 
4 




* ^ 
* 


Other 

(specify) < 


5 

/ 














1 . . " 
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i. How many years have you been 
a teacher in Follow Through? 

- ^ 

3. WhaV grades have you taught 
in Follow- Through? 
' (Circle aW that apply .)' 



(O-T). (2-3) (4-5) Ce-SX , ' -^'^ 

(K) (K-l) (1) (1-2) {2)'^2-1) 
] 2 3 ^4,5// 6,- 

(3r (N2-3) othe /;' . ;^ ^ . . 

(specify) 

7 8 - . . 9 



4. How many years have you been 
at this school? 



5. At -this point in*time(, how 

irtUch :b yoM ^consider >uurself to 
be using an dpen education 
approach in- your work? , • 



(0-1) J2-3) (4-5) {e^) (Over 8) 

1 ^ 2 . . 3 '4 5 

Very Much Some A Little Not at All 

^ l' 2 3 4 



CoK 10 



Col. 11 



Col. 12 



Col. 33 



C. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND PRIOR TO FOLLOW THROUGH 

1. What degree or degrees did you 

hold before becoming a teacher ^ ^ 

In Follow Through? 
(Circle all that apply J 



2. Old you take regular courses 
towards a degree but did not yet 
have a degree before , entering 
Follow Through? ^ 

3. If you' were not working toward? 
a degree, did you regularly take 

' edrfcation-related courses before 
entering*1Po11ow Through? ^ 



4. What kind of open education 
training or experience did 
you have before working \n 
th^ Follow Through prograrriJ--s. 
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BJ\. in education 
B.A. in other area 
H»A. in education 
MA. in other area 
Other 



(specify) 



Col. 14 

I 

2 
3 
4 

5 



Col. ■'5 



None 

College course (s) 2 

Student teacher 3 
in open classroom ■ 




' Other 



(specify) 



Col. 18 



5. Have i'ou ever taught in a 
progran with an educational 
approach that was different 
than the Follow Through approach? 



6:' Do you now regularly take 
courses related to your 
work as a Follow Through 
teacher ? 



7, Are you now working towards 
a degree, while teaching 
in Follow Through? 



8. Have you completed require- 
ments for a degree since 
becoming a teacher in Follow 
Through? 



0. BACKGROUND: OVERVIEW OF CURRENT CLASSROOM & SCHOOL, 



1. 



How many children have you 
had in your Folilow Through 
classroom for most of' this 
school year? 



2. 



What grade (s) is the Follow 
Through class you are currently 
tejching? 



(20 or less) 
(21-25) ' 
(26-30) 
(31-35), 

(Over 35) ■ 

/ 

(K) (K-1) (1) 
V 2 3 
(1-2-3) (Other) 

8 



Yes 1 

No 2 

Col. 19„ 
Yes 1 

No 2 ' 

Col. 20 
Yes. 1 
No 2 
Col. 21 
Yes 1 
No 2 



Col. 22 
1 
2 
3 

4' 
5' 

(1-2) (2) (2-3) (3) 
4 5 6 7 Col . 



23 ' 



(specify) 
9 



How did you come to be 
teaching in this particular 
class? 



Which adults have you worked 
with regularly in your class- 
room during this year? 
(Circle all that apply.) 



In your opinion, how satisfactory 
is the staffing in Follow Through 
classrooms? 



In your opinion how satisfactory 
(overall) is the current staffing ii 
the classrooms in your school? 



Assigned to teach in t\\H 
cla^ss 

Askfed if you wanted to 
teach in this class 

Asked to be assigned ' 
to this class 

Other 



CoK 24 



(specify) 

Full-time aide 

Part-time aide 

Another full-time teacher 

Another part-time teacher 

No other paid adults 

Part-time volunteers 

Student teacher 

Other 
c (specify) 



Somewhat 
Not very 
Not at all 

Very 
Somewhat 
Not very 
Not at all 



2 
3 

4 . 

Col> 25 
1 
2 

\ 

\ 

3 ' 
■ 4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Col, ee 
1 

2 
3 
4 

Col. 27 
1 
2 
3 
4 



IL CHILDREN'S LEARNING ; TEACHER VIEWS 

There is a great deal of discussion about the tieed for children to 
learn basic skills and the need to include children's interests in 
the learning process, 

1. Which of the following phrases best describes the way you 

approach bas'^c skills and children's interests in your teaching? 

Col. 28 

Focus mostly on children's interests 1 

Focus mostly on basic skills 2 - 

.Focus mostly oh basic skills and pursue 
children's interests as they relate tc - 
basic skills ^ 3 
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Focus equally on basic skills and children's 
interests 



r 



Other (specify) 



5 



2. In this section we would like to obtain some information about what 
your classroom day is generally like. Each statement is followed / 
by six possible responses: always - usually"-^ oftetT- sometimes -/ 
rarely - never. It might be helpful -tc think of these words as 
representing percentages. For each .statement, please circTe the 
number under the word that best ^lescri bes your classroom. 

Always — about 100% of the time 

Usually — about 80% of the time 

Often " about 60% of the time 
\ Sometimes — about -10% of the time 
^ Rarely — about 20% of the time 

N^jver — almost never 

On an average day, I schedule specific time periods for each subject 
to be covere\l. 



Always \ Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

2 3 4 5 6 Col. 29 



Textbooks and accompanying workbooks are my primary resources for 
assiyning class work in teaching basic skills. 



ana " 

iyning 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 
\ 1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 30 



/ 

/ 



I attempt to follow curriculum guidelines for my grade level. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 
12.3 4' 5 ' 6 Col. 31 

During most of the day different children are working on different 
things simultanelously. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 32 

On an average day, the children's desks are arranged in rows. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 
1.- 2 3 4*5 6 Col. 33 

Before leaving the classrooR for any purpose, the children must ask 
permission of the teacher. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 ■ 2 / 3 4 5 6 Col. 34 

On an average day, I Spend a considerable amount of my time in the 
classroom maintaining order and discipline. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 35 

How many of the children in your classroom have brought things to school 
that they are interested in working with or studying? {Jhis question 
refers to things like animals, things from nature, games, project materials, 
etc.) \ 

All Most Many Some A few None 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Co^_36 

On an average day, children move freely about the classroom without asking 
permission. 

Always Ucually Often Sometimes Rarf^iy Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 37 
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3. When you report each child's progress to his/her parents, how 
important do you consider each of the following criteria? , 
(Circle one number for each of the criteria listed.) 

Not Not At 

Very Somewhat Very All 

Criteria Important Important Important Important 



grades on tests 



4 Col. 38 



work on classroom 
assignments 



4 Col. 39 



completion of homework 



4 Col. 40 



general attitude towards 
school and class work 



2 3 4 Col. 41 



individual progress on 
ungraded work and activities 



4 Col. 42 



my own evaluation of childS 
work compared to what I 
judge him/her capable of 
doing 



4 Col. 43 



my own evaluation of child's 
work compared tc the work of 
other students 



4 Col. 44 



other (specify) 



4 Col. 45 



4. When you periodically report a child's progress to his/her parents, 
which of the following systems do you primarily use? Circle the 
appropriate letter or letters. (Circle all that apply.) 



Co 1^46 



Col. 47 



Col .48 



CI rcVr response i Circle response ICircle response 
n..ac-4-'inn A niiaei-inn c for Questlon 6 



letter grades 

satisfactory unsatisfactory 



for Question 4 
1 



comments like: progressing 
very well; average progress; 
poor progress, etc. 3 

a written report describing 
the child's work and progress 4 

a verbal report directly to 
parents in conference with 
them 5 

other (specify) - 6 



for Question 5 



1 
2 



5 
6 



1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 



5. Which One of the grading systems in the question above would 
yo'j most prefer to use? (Circle the appropriate number.) 



6. Which one do you think parents most prefer? (Circle the 
appropriate number. ) 



ERIC 



^1 




7. We are interested in what you think "are important things children should 
be learning in school. For each of the statements listed below, circle 
the number which indicates how Important you think It Is as a learning 
goal. 



Not at 

Very Somewhat Not Very all Don't 
Important Important Important I mportant Know 



The child should be 
learning to- feel important 
as a person . ^ . 

Children should be developing 
the ability to work and play 
cooperatively 

Children should be developing 
basic skills, such as reading, 
writing and math 

Children should be learning 
how to think ar'd work 
independently 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 Col . 49 
5 Col. 50 

5 Col . 51 
5 Col. 52 



8.' Lool^nq aoain at the statements listpH in Ouestinn 7, how satisfied are you 
with the way children are accomolishina these aoa,i«i in Lhe Follnw Throuah 
Proaram? For each of the statements listed below, circle one number. 



Very 

Satisfied 



Somewhat 
Satisfied 



Not Very 
Satisf IpH 



Not 
at all 
Satisfied 



Don't 
Know 



The child should be 
learning to feel important 
as a person 



5 Col. 53 
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Children should be develop- c rni 

Ing the ability to work and- 1 2 3 4 5 CoK54 
olav cooperatively 

Children should be develop- • • c mi Rt; 

Ing basic skills, such as 1 2 ^ * 5 ColJ5 
readinq, writing and math 

Children should be learning , , _ - . „ 

how to think and work 1 2 3 4 5 CoVje 
Independently 



Which of the following patterns of classroom organization conies closest 
to describing your classrocmi on a "typical day"? (Circle the number 
which applies.) 



Col. 57 

Fairly structured morning* teacher 
directed and focused on academic 
skills: afternoon includes most 

creative and free choice activities. 1 



Each aflEilt in the classroom is 
responsible for a group of children, 
although children may work indivi- 
dually or in groups. Time for 
projects and choice of activities 
tends to occur in the afternoon. 



Emphasis is on" a rhytNn of activities 
moving back and forth from large 
group activities to small group and 
individual activities. By directing 
the rhythm of the day, the teacher 
is able to focus activities and 
allow time for children to choose 
what they would likp to do. 



Children are highly involved in 
planning and take responsibility for 
their daily activities. Although 
individual activity predominates, 
there are times for small group 
sessions and for the whole group to 
get together. Adults circulate to 
provide help and to remind children 
to complete thnir work. 



ERLC 



10 



T 



10. Below are a number of statements about the open classrpom. Please 
read each statement. (Circle the number which indicates how you 
feel about each one.) 



Definitely More More Definitely 

True True False False 

Than Than 

False True 



In the open classrotKn 
children are given too much * 
freedom. 



4 CoK 58 



The open classroom does not 
adequately prepare children 
to work in the real world. 



4 Col. 59 



Discipline in an open class- 
room situation is less of a 
problem than in regular 
classrooms* 



4 Col. 60 



I would like to work in an 
open classroom situation. 



4 Col. 61 



I would like to have rny own 
child in an open classroom 
situation. 



4 Col. 62 
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11. It is my feeling that the open classroom approach to learning would benefit: 

(Circle one number.) - , 

Col • 63 



All pupils 
Some pupils 
No pupils 



1 
2 
3 

11 
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II L PARENT INVOLVEMENT: TEACHER VIEWS 



1- Do you feel that parents should 
be involved in their children's 
school? 



2. In which of the following ways 
do you feel parents should be 
involved in Follow Through Tn 
this school? 
(Circle all that apply.) 



Col. 64 

Yes 1 
No 2 



CoU 65 

Ways parents 
should be 
involved 

None 1 

Visit and observe ^ 2 
in the classroom ^ 

Teach or share skills 3 
and experiences with 
children in the class- 
room 



Talk with school 4 
staff 

Participate in 5 
Parent meetings 

Attend workshops with 6 
school staff and 
parents 

Other (specify) 7 

,N 

CoKs66 



3. In which of the following 

ways listed in Question 2 Ways parents 

have parents been involved, have been . 

in Follow Through in this involved 
school? 

(Circle all that apply, 1 

For Question 3 see column 

above-) 

3 



4 
5 
6 
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4. In ydur opinion, what are the 
most important reasons for 
parent involvement in 
Follow Through? 



Help and encourage 1 
children to learn 

Develop a sense of 2 
partnership in the 
learning process 
among parent » child 
and school staff. 

Facilitate personal 3 
growth of parents 

Involve parents In 4 
educational decision 
making 

Involved parents can 5 
help to change 
things 



Other (specify) 



Col- 68 



Do you feel that enough 
parents have been involved 
in the Follow Through 
program in this school? 



Yes 1 



No 



6. Do you feel that it is 
Important for parents to 
be continuously infcni.eJ 
about the activities of 
the Follow Through program 
in your school? 



Col. 69 
Yes 
No 



1 
2 



1% 



7, How well informed Very 
do you feel that well 
parents are about informed 
the ongoing 

activities of 1 
Follow Through 
in your school? 

8, How often do you 
initiate contact 
with parents? 



9. To the best of your 
knowledge, which of the 
following makes it diffi- 
cult for parents to 
participate in activi- 
ties related to Follow 
Through? {Circle all 
that apply. ) 



Somewhat 
informed 



Not very 
well 

informed 



Not at 
all 

informed 



Don^t 
know 



Col. "70 



All 
the 
time 



of 



Most of 

the 

time 



the 
time 



of Hardly 
ever 



1 



10. If it was available, 
would you be inter- 
ested in an on-going 
training program for 
parents who would like 
to be more fully in- 
volved in the Follow 
Through program? 

11. If it was available, 
would you be will Ing 
to participate in the 
'development of such a 
program? 



Not enough time on the part 
of parents 

Lack of child care 

Meeting time inconvenient 

Lack of information on parent 
meetings 

Not enough interesting activi- 
ties for parents 



Other (specify). 



Col, 71 
CoK 72 

1 

2 

3 

4 



-5 
6 



Very 
inter- 
ested 



Some- 
what 
inter- 
ested 



Not very Not at all 
i nterested 1 nterested 



col. 73 



Col. 74 



ERLC 
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12. Indicate how often you have contact with each 
of the following individuals or groups. 





Very 
often 


Often 


Not very 
often 


Not at 
all 






PAC Chairperson 




2 


3 


4 


Cor. 


76 


PAC Executive Board 




2 


3 


4 


Col. 


76 


\ 

\ 




2 


3 


4 


Col. 


77 


\ 

Parents in school 




2 . 


3 


4 


Col. 


78 


Non-Fellow Through 
parents 




2 


3 


4 


Col. 


79 


Head Start and Day 
Care Program 




2 


3 


4 


Col. 


80 


Other (specify) 




2 


3 


4 







IBM Card B 
Col. 4 



(3 

ERIC 
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IV. CONTACT WITH EDC ADVISORY : , TEACHER VIEWS 
A. 'CONTACT WITH EDC ADVISORS IN THE CLASSROOM 



1. Have EDC advisors ever visited 
your classroom? ^.^...-.-^ 
(If no, skip to Question 10.) 



ERIC 



2. How often have EDC advisors 
visited your classroom during 
this school year? 



3. Who usually initiates the 
contact? 



4. What do EDC advisors usually 
do in your classroom? (Circle 
all that apply. ) ' 



yes 
no 



Gol. 5 
1 
2 



About ence Aboutpevery About once Not 
oK twice other or twice at 

ar month a month all 



1 



.El5c advisors talk with you 
.EDC advisors just drop by. 



Col. 6 
Col. 7 

1 

2 



.Teather asks EDC advisors to visit. 

i Teacher tells local advisor she/he 
woiiljl like EDC advisor to visit. 

.Local advisor and/or project director 
assigns EDC advispr to visits. 



.Other 



(specify) 



.Work with a group of ' 
children. ' . 

•Observe activities of 
Individuals or groups. 

.Help with areas and use 
of materials. 

.Talk with teacher after 
activities or observation. 

.Talk with teacher about 
teacher's concerns. 



.Other 



3 

4 

5 
6 

Col. 8 
1, 

t 

2 

3 

4 - 
5 



(specify) 



I- 
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5. Hha Initiated this EDC 
advisor activity In your 
classroom? 



6. What do you usually do while 
EDO- advisors are In your 
■classroom? 



.Teacher initiated this 
activity. ' 

.EDC advisor initiated this 
activity. 

.Teacher and advisor 
initiated this activity 
jointly. 

. Other 

(specify) 



.Continue to work with 
children. 

.Observe what EDC advisor 
is doing. 



.Other 



Col. 5 

1 



.3 
4 

Col. 10 



(specify) 



2 
3 



7. Overa'l, how helpful do you feel EDC advisors' work has been in 
classroom? 

Very halpful Somewhat Not very Not at all 
helpful helpful helpful 



your 



1 



3 



Col. IV 



8. G1v,e one or two examples 'of things EDC advisors do in your 
classroom,; which you have found helpful . 



Col. 12 



a. 



■b. 



I. Giv^ one or two cxairples of things. EDC advisors do in your 
• classroom which you have not found hel pful . 



Col. 13 



d. 



b. 



ERIC 
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10. If \y0u trave-fl©t-haii.-an EOC advisor visit your classroom yes 1 
tfaring tHts- year» would "you Tttce afl-adv4soirCs) to visit 
your classroom In the future? 2 

does 

, not 

apply ,3 

OTHER CONTACT WITH EDC ADVISORS 

1. How many times have yea -attended a summer workshop in your 
cotmunity? 

(0^, (1) (2) (3) (4) (5 or more) 
.1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 15 

.2. GenefaTly speaking, how helpful to you were these summer 

workshops? ^ 1- 

Very heTpful Somewhat Not very Not helpful Does not apply 
helpful helpful at all ,^ 

? 3 4 ,-'^^5 Col. 16 



How ^ndfty-^imes have you aJtentTea a workshop in your conmuniV 
during this school year?' ^ ^ 

(P) - (T) (2) (3) (4) (5 or more) 

12 3 4 5 6 Col. 17 

4, Generally spea^ctflgr how helpful to you were these workshops 
in the corrwnunity? 

Very helpful Somewhat Not very. Not helpful DoeS not apply 
helpful helpful at all 

1 2 3 4 ,5 Col. 18 



5^ How many workshops^ lave you attended at EDC in Newton, Mass. 



' (0) (1) (2) {;}) (4) (5 or more) . 

12 3 4 5 6 Col. 19 



\ • ^-18 



/ 



\ 

6.^ Generally speaking, how helpful to you were these workshops 
at,EDC? , ■ 

Very helpful Somewhat Not very Not. helpful Does-lfot apply 
j helpful helpful at all 

2 3 ^'""^ 5 



1 



7. Would you 1 i ke Juj-vTork with |DC advisors in other ways 
(in the ^clas^^-pom or outside 't)f the classrpom)? 



yes 



no 



8- If you would like to work with advisors in other ways, please 
give examples: 



a. 



c. No suggestions 



9. Overall, what: is your opinion about the EDC advisory inservice 
training opportunities available to you in Follow Thjrough? 



Very 

adequate 
1 



Somewhat 
adequate 



Not very 
adequate 



Not at all 
adequate 
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OVERALL, THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE AIMED AT DESCRIBING SOME 
WAYXIN WHICH THE EDC ADVISORY HAS WORKED TO PROVIDE SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES TO FOLLOW THROUGH STAFF. 

1. Each statement is followed by six possible responses: always - /\ 
usually - often - sometimes - rarely - never. It might be helpful ) > 

to think ot these words as representing percentages. For each ^ j ^ 

'statement,- please circle the wor*d that best describes your classroom. 

Always —about 100% of the time. 

Usually --about 80% of the time. 

Often —about 60% of the time, 

f Sometimes —about 40% of the time. 

Rarely —about 20% of the time. 

Never — alriost never. 

.You have had regular conmunication with EDC advisors as yr.u work in 
Follow Through. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 
1 2 3 ,4.5 6 Col . 24 

.The EDC advisory has aided you in your understanding of the goals and 
values of the EDC Follow Through program. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 25 

.The EDC advisory has aided in the establishment of a climate of 
mutual respect and trust among individuals in the Follow Through program. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 26 

.The EDC advisory has worked toward including teachers & aides in 
decision-making which affects their work in the projram. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 27 
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.The EOC advisory has worJ<ed toward supporting teachers in planning 
their own curriculum and provisioning their classrooms. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2,3 4 56 Col. 28 

.The EDC advisory has provided opportunities for the on-poing 
development of teachers, aides, administrators, local advisors, 
and parents in the EDC Follow Through program. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

12 3 4 5 6 Col. 29 



.The EDC advisory has worked to support local advisors in their 
work as advisors (not as supervisors or administrative assistants). 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

12 3 4 5 6 Col. 30 



.The EDC advisory has encouraged parents in educational decision- 
making within the Follow Through program. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 31 

.The EDC advisory has aided in the development of networks of 

communication which will remain after EDC leaves as a sponsor. 

Always Usually Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Col. 32 
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D- OVERALL REACTIONS OF TEACHERS T« EDC ADVISORS 



1 . How h el pf u1 were EDC advisors 
when'"you had difficulty? 



2, How sensitive were EDC 
advisors to your feelings 
and concerns? 



3. How willing and able were EDC 
advisors to rpspond to your 
. feedings and concerns? 



4. Did you feel free to ask 
EDC advisors questions or 
disagree with their opinions? 



5* In your opinion, were they 
fair and impartial in their 
dealings with you? 



Very helpful 
1 

Very 

sensitive 
1 

Very 
willing 

1 

Very free 
1 

Very fair 



Somewhat 
helpful 



Somewhat 
senitive 



Somewhat 
willing 



Somewhat 
free 



Not so Not at 
helpful all helpful 



CoK 33 



Not so Not at 
sensitive all sensitive 



CoK 34 



Not so Not at 
willing all willing 



Col. 35 



Not so Not at all 
free. free 



Col. 36 



Somewhat Not so Not at 
fair fair all fair 



CoK 37 



6. At this point, in time how Very clear 
clear are the objectives of 

the EDC approach to you? ^ 

7. How much have your goals in A great 
working with EDC advisors deal 
changed oVer the years you have 

worked with them in Follow 1 
Through? 

8^ How much have the roles of EDC A great 
advisors changed over the years deal 
you have worked with them in 
Follow Through? 1 



Somewhat 
clear 

2 

Somewhat 
great 



Not so Not at 
clear all clear 



Not so Not 
great at all 



Somewhat Not so Not 
great great at all 



Col. 38 



Col. 39 



Col. 40 



ERLC 
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9. In your development as a Follow 
Through teacher, when has working 
with EDC advisors been most/least 
helpful to yau? 

(Circle one number in each column.) 

(a) When you first began to 
work in Follow Through 

(b) After 1-3 years of 
experience in Follow 
Through 

(c) After 4-5 years of 
experience in Follow 
Through 

(d) On an on-going basis 

(e) Other 



10. 



11 



(specify) 



Give two examples of kinds of 
EDC a^sor non-classroom services 
which you consider to have been 
most helpful. 



Give two examples of kinds of 
EDC non-classrcom services which 
you consider to have been least 
helpful . * 



Col. 41 
Most helpful 

1 
2 



a. 
b. 



4 

5 



Col. 42 
Least helpful 

1 
2 



a._ 
b. 



c. No suggestions 



4 

5 

Col. 43 
1 



1 

c 



c. No suggestions 3 

Col. 44 



1 
2 
3 



12. In your opinion, how adequately 
do the services provided by EDC 
advisors currently meet your 
needs as a Follow Through teacher? 



13. Besides EDC advisors, with whom 
have you had contact from EDC in 
Newton? 

(Circle all that apply.) 



Very Somewhat Not very Not at all 

adequately adequately adequately adequately 



1 



EDC Follow Through 
Project Director 

Consultants 

ZDC researchers 

Don't know 

Other 



Col. 45 



Col. 46 



2 
3 
4 

5 



(specify) 



ERIC 
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14, Please indicate how 
satisfied you were with 
the contact you had with 
each of these individuals 
or groups. 

(Circle one response for 
each Individual or group.) 

EDC Follow Through 
Director 

Consul tants 

EDC researchers 

Other 

(specify) 



Very Somewhat Not very Not at all Does not 
satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied apply 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Col. 


47 


1 


2 


3 




5 


Col. 


48 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Col. 


49 












Col. 


50 



15. What suggestions can you 
offer, at this time, to make 
EDC advisory services more 
relevant to your needs as a 
Follow Through teacher? 



Col, 51 



c. No suggestions 



ERIC 
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WORK WITH SCHOOL AND COMf^UNITY RESOURCES: TEACHER VIEWS 



How much influence, positive or negative, do each of the following 

groups or people have on your classroom? (Circle one number for each category.) 

A great deal Some Little No 

of influence influence influence influence 



Parents 



A1de{s) in your classroom 



Other teachers & aides 



Specialists in school 
(i.e. curriculum, 
speech,, nurse, etc) 



Project director 

Local advisors 

Parent coordinator 

Principal 

Superintendent 

Other people in the 
community 

Nev/s media 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Col. 52 



a Col. 53 



4 Col. 54 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Col. 55 



Col. 56 



Col. 57 



Col. 58 



Col. 59 



Col. 60 



Col. 61 



Col. 62 



Do you feel that you have enough influence to do what needs to be 
d(»e in your classroom? . ^ 



Yes 
No 



Col. 63 
1 
2 
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If you wanted to significantly change what you do in your classroom, whieh 
of the individuals or groups listed below would be likely to give you the 
most support ? (Circle all that apply for Question 3 below.) 



Which individuals or groups would be likely to give you the least support? 
{Circle all that apply for Question 4 below.) 



Parents 



Most 
Support 

Col. 64 
1 



Least 
Support 

Col . 65 
1 



Aide(s) in your classroom 



Other teachers & aides 



Specialists in school 
(i.e. curriculum, 
speech, nurse, etc.) 



Project director 
Local advisors 
Parent coordinator 
Principal 

Superintendent 

Other people in the 
community 



2 
3 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 



2 
3 



4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 



News media 
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5, Teachers and aides work with each other in the classroom. This question 
is included to get a sense of some of the qualities and conditions which 
teachers and aides value in working together. (Circle one number for 
each statement.) 



Very Somewhat Not very Not at 
Important Important Important ' all 
Important 

Teacher & aide share 

similar goals and values 12 3 4 Col. 66 



Each adult in the class- 12 3 4 Col. 67 

room takes initiative In 

activities i 

Teacher and aide share 1 2 3 4 , CoU 68 

classroom planning 



Working together with 1 - 2 3 4 Col> 69 

the same person for several 
years allows the^time 
needed to develop 'a good 
working relationship 



Having another adult to 
relate to in the class- 
room 



Teacher & aide share work 
equally 



Teacher & aide regularly 
talk with one another 
about their work with 
children 



Teacher & aide respect each 
other's style and interests 

Each adult has the freedom 
to carry out his/her own Ideas 



Col . 70 



Col . 71 



Col . 72 



Col . 73 



Col. 74 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ; TEACHER VIEWS ^ 

This question is designed to identify the aspects of the Follow Through, 
program which you value most. Select three of the program components 
listed below which ycj feel are most important to the continued effec- 
tiveness of the program for children in your school /community. 
(Circle only three.) 

Col. 75 

Money for materials and trips 1 

i 

Medical and dental program 2 

Snack programs ~ 3" 

Lunch' progr^am ' 4 

Aides in the classroom- " 5 



EDC Advisory support on 
open education 



Parent/comnunity 
activities in the school 



The apen classroom approach ^ 8 

Local advisors - 9 

Parent coordinator 0 

Project coordinator X 

Other ^ Y 

(specify) 
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In order for you to improve your effectiveness in your Follow Through 
work, which two of the following would you like to have more of? 
(Circle only two numbers.) ^ 



76 



\In-Service Training 



Mbre monetary resources 

\ 

Mo)e support and encouragement 
fror^i those, with Jj*om^ you regularly 
work - 



More Vime to plan (on your own 

and with others) 

\ 
\ 

More time to assess accompli shojents 

\ 

More contact with'^EDC advisors 



Other 



(specify) 



1 

- 2 
3 



Col. 77 



What age group are you in? 



Under 20 1 



20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
Over 



50 



2 
3 
4 

5 



.1 
I 
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4. What is your current 
marital slatus? 




5. Are you currently the 
head of a household 
with children? 



Single 

Married 
Separated - 
Divorced 

Widow or Widower 
Other^ 



(specify) 

Yes 
No 



1 

2 

'3, 
4 

I 

5 
6 



Col. 79 

,1 



Overall, how woi*thwhtle 
an experience for you 
was the process of filling 
out this questionnaire? 



Very V Somewhat Not very ., Not at all 
worthwhile worthwhile worthwhile worthwhile' 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME 

AND cooperation: 



Col. 



\ 
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L- BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A. Evaluation of the Follow Through Program ^ 

' The U. S. Office of Education has >^equired that ty^ kinds of evaluation 
be conducted about all Follow' Through programs: 

(1) National Evaluation of Follow Through and, 

(2) Sponsor Evaluation qf Follow Through 

I 

National Evaluation of Follow Through has included the regular adminis- 
tration of tests to assess child outcomes and the collection and analysis 

. of this test data. It has also included the collection of some interview 
data. This data is used to look at achievements of individual Follow 
Througii^ponsors (i.e. sites which ^re affiliated with a sponsoring agency 

"or'VhixrH are self-sponsored) and to compare the achievements of various 
sWsors. The \ National collection arid analysis of this data has been 

-co^^-acted to Stanford Research Institute (SRI), ABT Associates and several 
other-igxternal groups. 



T^U. S. Office of Education has also required that each sponsor con- 



jr 

evaluf^lon^'acii^ies. The EDC Follow Through Survey Questionnaire for 
Sprang, 1975, tK^e adftiini stered to teachers, aides, administrators and 
pai ■ ts at all EDC^ollow Jhrough. sites is a major component of the sponsor 
devaluation which wasSfoposed by EDC and funded by the Office of Education 

fpr 1974^75. 

B . > - EDC Follow Through Evaluation R ese^.rch 

It is a function 'of the EDC Follow Through evaluation team to design 
^and carry out the annual sponsor evaluation. We currently have a staff of 
three evaluation researchers and a limited budget for travel, consultation, 
analysis and dissemination of data. The evaluation team responsibilities 

also include:, * 

- Work with advisory staff to develop, and support 
research activities in communities. 



' iaison with and response to requests for infor- 
mation from SRI, ABT Associates, USOE, etc. 

Collaboration with other sponsors and researchers 
to develop appropriate evaluative techniques for 
open education^ 



1, 



We have worke4-to design and carry out evaluat^ion projects, in 
accordance with EDC Follow Through objectives, which \win contribute 
data to the USOE in order to broaden their understanding of EDC 
Follow Through process and accomplishments. In addit,ion, projects have 
been planned that are "do-able" within the scope of oyr resources. 

' \ 

The following are examples of some of our most redent spcms&r 
evaluation projects. These examples both describe compl^eted projects 
and illustrate the. importance and timeliness of the EDC ^^ollow Through 
Survey Questionnaire for Spring, 1975. \ 

i \ 

The EDC Follow Through open education approach is based on an 
advisory which works on an on-going basis inicomrtiunities^v/lyth teachers, 
aides, administrators and parents to increase unaerstainding\ of how 
children learn and to broaden the range of approaches, methods and skills 
which they bring to the teaching/learning process. 



In 1972-73 EDC Follow Through researchers developed a report on 
advisory functions, which was based on advisors' regular reporting of 
the kinds of activities they were involved in with EDC Follow Through 
.conmunities. ( EDC Follow Through Advisory in Conwunities, 1971-72 ) 
'This study represented the advisors' perceptions of the ways in' which 
they worked in conmunities. 

In 1973-74 an in-depth interview study of the EDC Follow Through 
approach was conducted tn two EDC Follow Through conmunities - Burlington 
Vermont and Paterson, NeW Jersey. In open ended interviews, a wide range 
•'of questions were responded to by a broad spectrum of adults in these 
two communities. Teachers, aides, administrators and parents werfe 
'asked to comment on topics such as: views of children's learnings 
(parent involvement in Follow Through, working with EDC*advisors and the 
■ EDC approach to Teaming. CDC research staff interviewed local Follow 
, Through staff in their communities and trained a group of Follow Through 
parents to interview other Follow Through parents. The data which was 
collected represents the attitudes and perceptions of the adults who were 
interviewed. The data was analyzed and presented in two case studies, 
^An Assessment of the EDC Advisory Approach . These studies will be 
'available far distribution in May, 1975. 



A case study has some distinguishing characteristics. It is ; 
conducted at a oarticular point in time apd the specific findings refer 
only to the particular case studied at that point in time. The findinqs 
are useful to develop generalizations and hypotheses in thinking about 
similar -ases (i.e. the attitudes and perceptions of the adults who work 
in other lDC Follow Through communities.) 



The questions to be asked and the issues to be explo^-ed in the EDC 
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Follow Through Survey Questionnaire for spring, 1975 are primarily 
derived from these two case studies conducted in EDC Follow Through 
coimiunities. In addition, the EDC research staff developed a survey 
of EDC Follow Through objectives which was administered to EDC Follow 
Through staff in Newton in Fall, 1974. All staff were asked at that 
time to indicate to what degree they accepted various open education 
Follow Through objectives and those staff members who worked directly 
in communities were asked to indicate to what degree they felt that 
they emphasized each of these objectives in their work. The findings 
of this fall, 1974 survey have also contributed to the design of items 
for the spring, 1975 Survey Questionnaire for all EDC Follow Through 
communities. 



It is IMPORTANT TO EMPHASIZE THAT ANY PARTICULAR DATA COLLECTED 
REFERS SPECIFICALLY TO THE TIME AND CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH IT WAS 
COLLECTED. l€ ARE ALL CONSTANTLY GROWING AND CHANGING OUR ATTITUDES/ 
PERCEPTIONS AND EMPHASES. IbWEVER, TWERH ARE SOME BASIC THEMES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN CONSTANT IN THE EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDI hOLLOW 
THROUGH APPROACH. IT IS THESE BASIC THEMES WHICH ARE TO BE SURVEYED 

IN ALL EDC Follow Through coiwnities at this point in our development. 
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A. Purpose of Survey Questionnaire 

The purpose of the EDC Survey Questionnaire for Spring, 1975 is to 
supplement the National Evaluation of Follow Through by providing timely 
information about the content, process and context of the advisory approach 
in EDC Follow Through communities. 

To accomplish this purpose, we will gather information from teachers, 
aides, administrators and parents concerning their perceptions of the 
impact of the advisory approach in all ten EDC Follow Through commumties. 

B. Design and Construction of Survey Questionnaire 

The completion of the 1973-74 interview studies in two EDC Follow 
Through communities was an essential factor "in the development of the 
form of data collection for the 1975 survey. The responses to the ques- 
tions in the interview studies provided a basis for the construction ut 
items which are included in the self-administered questionnaire for spring, 
1975. In addition, some items from the fall, 1974 survey of EDC Follow 
Through objectives (see p. 3 ) are also included in the spring, 1975 - 
questionnaire. 

Structurally, the survey questions fall into six basic categories. 
These categories are similar to those found in the 1973-74 interview 
studies in two EDC Follow Through communities. Descriptions of the ques- 
tionnaire categories are as follows: 

1^ Back ground Information .-t^.- 

This survey data will provide information about the abilities, 
training, and experiences that teachers, aides, parents, and 
administrators bring to their involvement in Follow Through. 
For example, we will ask questions about pre-service and in- 
service training that teachers have had, the number of children 
that parents have had in the Follow Through program; the number 
of years that aides and administrators have worked with the 
Follow Through program. This background information will 
allow us to look, in a comprehensive way, at other data collected 
by means of the survey. For example, it would be interesting 
to know if the number of children involved in Follow Through 
is one of the variables which influences a parents' involvement 
or if the number of years of teaching exneriPncfi influencps teachers 
tH^H^nMIoMt cMlH^Pn'. learnina in anv particular wav. 
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Children's Learning 

We believe that it is important to continually assess. the 
attitudes of Follow Through members concerning what -and how 
children should be learning. For example, questions will be 
asked about: the grouping of children in Follow Through 
classes; children's behaviors which are encouraged and those 
which are not encouraged; the arrangement of the learning 
environment in the classroom. 



Parent Involvement 

We are interested in the ways in which parents become involved 
in their children's education. 'What kinds of activities are 
parents involved in? This is an example of the kind of 
question which will be asked about parent involvement, in 
Follow Through 



Work with School anB Coinmunity Resources 

This category pertains to the working relationships which form' 
in Follow Through comnuni'ties as people spontaneously seek 
assistance and consultation from one another in order to 
become more skilled or better informed as Follow Through admims- 
trators, parents, teachers or aides. An example which would fit 
into this category is "To whom do you usually turn for assis- 
tance in the classroom; in the school; in the community? 

Work with the EDC Advisory ' 

As distinct from the category of work with school and commumty 
resources, this category is concerned with the nature and 
content of relationships which develop as members of the Follow 
Through conmunities work with EDC advisory staff. For example, 
questions will be asked about participation in EDC workshops 
in Newton and in the communities; work with EDC advisors; and, 
in general, about the nature of relationships which occur 
simply because EDC is involved with the comnunities as the 
sponsoring agency. 



Projections - ^ 

Questions in this category are intended to, gather information 
about those aspects of Follow Through which community members 
would like to see continued as part of their program. This is 
a more focused way of identifying those aspects of Follow 
Through which hold the most value and promise for the commumty 
on an on-going basis. 



C. Groups to be, Surveyed 



All four community groups to be surveyed (teachers, aides, adminis- 
trators, and parents) will be asked some similar questions in all six 
categories. However, some different questions will also be asked of each 
of the four groups to determine the functions and concerns unique to the 
members of those groups. The groups are as follows: 



Teachers - All Follow Through teachers in all sites. , 



^ Aides - All Follow Through aides in all sites. 

Administrators - Project^JJrjictprs, local advisors, PAC chairpersons, 
parent coordinators, and principals of Follow Through schools in all 
sites. 

Parents - Our original intent, as we stated during the March, 1975 
Administrators/Parents Workshop at EDC, was to survey a small num- 
ber of parents, from the Parent Advisory Committees (PAC). Workshop 
participants expressed a concern that this was an unrepresentative 
sample and that there were other parents who had valuable information 
to share but who were unable, for a variety of reasoes to be formally 
involved in the PAC. While time, budgetary, and staff constraints 
still do not allow us to survey all parents in all communities, we 
have revised our design to increase the parent participation in the 
survey as follows: 

For every I'AC parent surveyed, two non-PAC parents of children in 
Foil ovi Through should be surveyed. 

A minimum of five PAC parents and ten non-PAC parents should be 
surveyed in each comnunity. 

. Since some communities have many more Follow Through classrooms 
than others, it seems reasonable to try to make the numbers of 
parents surveyed in each community commensurate with the number 
of Follow Through classrooms in that community. 

In sum, we are attempting to survey communities according to their 
relative size without surveying too few parents in some communities and 
too many parents in others. 
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D. Process of Implementation 

This paper describing the background and methodoloav for the Sorina. 
1975 EOC Follow Through Survpy nupstinnnaire is being sent to all Project 
Directors, Local Advisors, Principals of Follow Through schools, PAC Chair- 
persons and Parent Coordinators. This'nanpr is a fnllnw im tn* 

1.. The memo of March 3, 1975 from Grace Milliard, EDC-FT Director, 
which introduced our plans. to conduct this survey, 

2. The presentation about this survey by our research staff at the 
Follow T^ouah Administriftors and Parents workshop held in Newton 
in March: 1975. 

An Implementation Package will be mailed to the Project Director in 
each EDC-FT community during the week of May 12, 1975. Each Project 
Director will be asked to take overall responsibility for the distribution, 
collection , and return of the Survey Questiopn?ir? forms- to FDC Follow 
Through no later_than Mav :^n, 1975, 



The Implementation Package will include: 

- Questionnaire Forms for all four groups to be surveyed (teachers, 
aides, administrators and parents) 

- Envelopes for the return of individual questionnaires 

- A list of the Follow Through members to be surveyed 

- Directions for implementation. 



The directions for implementation will request that the appropriate 
Survey Questionnaire Form be given to each individual, along with a blank 
envelope which will be provided by EDC. The individual questionnaires are 
to be completed anonymously and each person will be requested to seal thei 
completed questionnaire in the envelope before returning it to the central 
collection location (i.e., a carton with a mail slot in the Project 
Director's office). 



It is suggested that the Project Director distribute the Survey 
Questionnaire Forms to as many staff members as possible at a group meeting 
(i e staff meeting) so that directions of how to fill out the .orm and 
how, 'when and where to return it will be clearly understood. In addition, 
this Background and Methodology paper can be reviewed at this time so that 
all staff can be well informed about the purposes and procedures for this 
survey. 



The parent questionnaire forms will require a different method of 
distribution. We recormnend that the PAC c hairperson be responsible for 
the distribution and collection of forms in envelopes from PAC members 
to be surveyed and that the parent coordinator assume the same responsi- 
bilities for these materials for non-PAC parents to be surveyed. The 
completed parent questionnaires can, then be deposited in the same box 
by the PAC chairperson and the parent coordinator. 

A separate list of the specific directions for distribution, collection 
and return of questionnaires will accompany each Implementation Package . 



E. Analysis of Data 



The collected information will be analyzed across sites and across 
groups. This means that statements will be made about a particular group 
or that group's relation to the other groups. These statements will be 
based on the total information from all sites; no individual site data 
will.be analyzed or presented. The responses of the four surveyed groups 
will be tabulated {once again, across groups and sites) and correlated 
with basic variables such as the following: total number of years in 
Follow Through; amount and type of pre-service and in-service training. 
In this way we can begin to determine if variables such as those mentioned 
above have any relationship to certain aspects of the EDC advisory 
approach. The data will be tabulated and tPe results and discussion will 
be set forth in a final report. The final repprt will include tabulated 
data and analysis by the EDC Follow Through researchers. We will be 
looking for significant patterns and themes of relationships and under- 
standings in the data. 



F. How Data Will be Used 



The final report will be disseminated to the U.S. Office of Education, 
to all EDC Follow Through corrmiunities, and to others who are committed 
to and genuinely interested in the development and furthering of open 
education as an important c...d legitimate approach to learning. It will be 
added to the growing body of knowledge concerning the implementation of 
open education programs. In addition, we believe that this study is par- 
ticularly important at this point in time in terms of adding to the infor- 
mation base of those who make policy decisions about programs like Follow 
Through. In order that these decision makers be able to make fair and 
meaningful policy decisions, it is essential thrt they be broadly and 
currently informed. This EDC Follow Through Survey Questionnaire will 
contribute significantly to this information base. 
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G, Summary of Major Points 

1. This memo contains background and methodology information for 
the Spring 1975 Survey Questionnaire. 

2 The purpose of the survey is to supplement the national evalua- 
* tion of Follow Through by collecting information about the 
perceptions of teachers, aides, administrators and parents in 
all EDC Follow Through communities concerning the open education 
advisory approach to Follow Through. 

3. The questions to be asked include the-sfallowihg categories:. 



. Background information 

. Children's learning 

. Parent involvenient 

^ . Work with school and community resources 

. Work with the EDC advisory 

. Projections 

4. The groups to be surveyed include: 

. Teachers - all Follow Through teachers 
■'. Aides - all Follow Through aides 

. Administrators - project d i rectors, local advisors, PAC 
chairpersons,, parent coordinators, and principals of Follow 
fhrough schools in all sites 

. Parents - a sample of PAC and non-PAC Follow Through parents 

5. This questionnaire will be self-administered. Each response 
'will be completed anonomously and returned to a central collec- 
tion location in a blank, sealed envelope. The project director 
in each community will return all responses to the EDC Follow 
Through evaluation research team no later than May 30. 1975 . 



This survey will not identify any one comnunity. We are 
interested in across site and across group analysis of the- 
responses of the four groups surveyed. 
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7. This survey will give us, for the first time, an overall picture 
of all ten EDC Follow Through cotnmunities. The report of this 
survey will be disseminated to the U.S. Office of Education in 
partial fulfillment of our 1974-75 evaluation obligations as a 
Follow Through sponsor and to contribute to the current informa- 
tion base of those who make policy decisions about the Follow 
Through program. 



Ptexi&z add/LUA any coimtyvU on. oazitLom about tku> to tho. EVC VoZlow 
ThAoagh zvaluaUon JiUdoAch &ta.U NO LATER THAN APRIL 30, 1975, We 
mM ^then be. able, to cdk&AdeA. youA iaggzitiom oa we complete i-iml 
pKepa/iation ojj the Su/wey (lae^tioif<ncuAe ^om6 and diAtctiom iox 
implmejntatlo n , 
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